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THE MINERAL SPRINGS, 


SPICELAND, IND. 

A DELIGHTFUL HEALTH RESORT. 
Mud Baths for Rheumatism. Kidney, Stomach, Bowel, 
Liver, and other chronic diseases carefully treated. 

G. DILLWYN BAILY, M. D., Manager. 


A Postat Carp Recetves Prompt Avtennion. 
JOHN S. CONRAD, 
LAUNDRY, 


2103, 2105 Cotuma1a Avenue, Pita 











A YOUNG WOMAN FRIEND WISHES POSI- 
tion as companion, mother’s help, care of children. 
Address No, 34, this Office 


OOKKEEPER.—RELIABLE, EXPERIENCED 
business man desires employment of any kind. 
5.G HANCOCK, 1932 Girard Avenue. 
ENNET T SQUARE.—A FEW BOARDERS 
wanted at a pleasant farm-house,—modern conven- 
iences, cool porches, large, shady lawn, pretty drives, 


fresh milk, SBE and vegetables from farm. Address 
M. H. MAUL 


OTHER’S HELP.—A YOUNG WOMAN, AM- 

iable and refined, to assist with housework and 

care of children. In replying, please state full particulars. 
Address No. 35, this Bie 





OORESTOWN, NEW JERSEY. 
Furnished House to rent for July and August,— 
14 rooms, large lawn, garden, and stable, including car- 
riages and horse, etc. Address Box 172, 
MOORESTOWN om Jj. 


EACHER.—A YOUNG WOMAN, EX PERI- 
enced teacher, wishes position in school or family. 
Will coach students or teach those with poor sight. 
Willing to travel. Excellent references. Address Box 
246, Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa. 











JANTED.— POSITION BY TEACHER OF 
experience. College graduate. Address C., 4946 
RUBICANE AVE., Germantown, Philad’a, Pa, 


GENTLEMAN WISHES A POSITION AS 

principal of a school. Has had experience in this 
work and is strong in government. Excellent references 
given. Address No. 33, this Office. 





FROARDERS ~ WANTED.—M. B. HARDIN G, 
Bustleton, Pa., opposite Methodist Church. 


Cc HAUNCEY SHOR’ r Li IDGE, A. B. SW AR’ TH- 

* more, '96), last year principal of Friends’ Academy, 

Locust Valley, N. Y., now a Senior at Harvard College, 

desires a -" msible position in a Friends’ school. Ad- 

dress J. AUNCEY SHORTLIDGE, 10 Oxford 
Se., , Cambridge, Mass. 


FOR SALE SALE, LOW. SWARTHMORE. 
New and attractive residence, 12 rooms, tiled bath, 
porcelain tub, nickeled plumbing, all conveniences, elec- 
tric light, pure water, sewer to tide water ; first floor 
finished in quartered oak; upper floors in cypress; lot, 
50 x 160 feet; only $5,500; very easy terms; rare chance 
for a home in one of our handsomest suburbs. 
NATHANIEL E. JANNEY, 

Room 508, Land Title Building, Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


UMMER BOARDING.—ON DR. PRICE’S 
farm at Westtown Station, Media R. R. Address 
S. ELLA DAVIS, Westtown, Pa. 
OR RENT.—A HOME IN THE PLEASANT 
village of Mullica Hill, New Jersey. The owner to 
board with tenant. Inquire of THOMAS BURTON, 
Mullica Hill, N. J. 


JANTE D. —BY A TRAINE DNU RSE OF WIDE 
experience, who is a good housekeeper, a position 
of trust, either in an institution or with an invalid. Best 
of reference. Address M. A. F., care Frienps’ Inrer- 
LIGENCER Office. 
ANTED.— BY TWO ADUL TS, i COU PLE, 
or two ladies, (Friends preferred), to take part of 
a house, all aaa conveniences. Call, or address 
E. M. SATTERTHWAIT, Palmyra, New Jersey. 
OARDERS WANTED AT FARM HOUSE, 
near Newtown. Healthy location, pleasant rooms, 
shade, porches, spring water, fruit, etc. Address, M. 
ELLA JANNEY, Box 169, Newtown, Penna. 
ISITING GOVERNESS. —KINDERG ARTEN 
student, with experience in teaching, would take 
charge of children under tweive years of age. English 
branches, Froebel methods, and music. Address E. S., 
410 N, 34th Street. 





HITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS—EGGS FOR 
hatching $1.00 for 15. JOS. P. PALMER, Geigers 
Mills, Pa 


AN T E D. —BOARDE RS “AT A HEALTHY 

and pleasant location in the Buckingham Valley. 

Everything desirable. Terms moderate. Address Box 
78, Lahaska, Pa. 


Annual Meeting. 

The THIRTY-FOURTH ANNUAL MEETING ot 
the Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons will be 
held Sixth month 9, 1898, at 3 p. m., at 4400 Girard Ave., 
for the purpose of electing a Board of Managers, etc. 
Addresses are expected from prominent speakers. Ali 
interested are invited. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The regular meeting of the Association of Philadelphia 
will be held in the Lecture Room, rsth and Race streets, 
on Second-day evening, Sixth month 6, according to the 
decision of the Association at its last meeting. 

An important report will be presented by the Building 
Committee, accompanied by stereopticon views of the 
proposed plans. A full attendance is especially desired. 

PROGRAM. 

The Richmond Conferences, an Illustrated Talk by 

William W. Birdsall. 


EXCURSION TO IDAHO POSTPONED. 


Editors Frignps’ INTELLIGENCER : 

We have been compelled to postpone our excursion to 
Idaho, that was advertised to take place the 31st inst. 
owing to the Railroad officials setting the time for Sixth 
month 7. 

We believe that date will suit the majority better. It 
will enable all to see the growing grass, grain, and fruit 
nearer advanced to maturity, and those who never visited 
an irrigated section of country to see what water will do 
when applied artificially to the crops. We trust many 
will make an effort to go on this trip. 


EXCURSION TO 
CALDWELL, Roswe.t, ANp Riversipe, IDAHO, 
Sixth month 7, 1898. 
For railroad rates, and for other information, write to 
MORRIS A, WILSON, Magnolia, Illinois. 


‘OLD RICHLAND FAMILIES. 


A Handsome Octavo Volume of 250 Pages, Ele- 
gantly Ilustrated. Uncut. 

It contains genealogical and historical data of great 
value to persons looking up ancestry, in reference to the 
Roberts, Foulke, Strawn, Penrose, Morris, Green, 
Shaw, Edwards, Heacock, Thomson, Hallowell, John 
son, Ambler, Lester, Spencer, and other families- 
derived from Friends’ records and other original sources. 

It has 21 chapters, as follows: The Great Swamp, 
Richland Township, The Friends’ Meeting, Quaker- 
town, Records of Ri hland, Original Documents, Ed 
ward Roberts, John Roberts, Hugh Foulke, Peter 
Lester, The Strawns, Richard Moore, Thomas Roberts, 
John Thomson, John Hallowell, Green Family, Robert 

enrose, William Jamison, Samuel J. Levick, Biograph 
ical Mention, Notes. A copious index added. 

4 special feature of unusual interest and importance is 
Chapter V, “ Records of Richland Friends’ Meeting "’ 
(Quakertown, Bucks county, Pa.), contains thousands 
of names, with dates of births, deaths, marriages, 
removals, interments, etc. 


READY SIXTH MONTH (JUNE) 1, 1898 


3y Ellwood Roberts, author of “‘ Lyrics of Quakerism,” 
etc. Edition limited to 200 copies. 

Price, $3. In pamphlet form for those who prefer t 
bind for themselves, $2.50. 

Orders, accompanied by cash, may be sent at once to 
Ellwood Roberts, Norristown, Pa. 


© LET, FURNISHED,—SWARTHMORE. 
To a small private family, a nicely turnished house 
for three months (until Ninth month 15), five chambers, 
electric light, all conveniences. 
NATHANIEL JANNEY, 
Room \ $0 98, Land Title Building, Browt and ¢ hestnut Sts. 


ANTED.—BOARD IN PRIVATE FRIENDS’ 

family, for lady, within six squares of Broad and 

Chestnut streets. Address X., r112 Girard Building, 
Philadelphia 
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Ruling ad 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARAO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Wa. W. Birdsall, President-elect, will assume 


the duties of that office after Commencement, Sixth Mo. 
14, 1808. 


Send for Catalogue. 


Nore. 


Darlington Seminary, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Near the beautiful borough of West Chester, Penna. 

Forty-second School Year commences Ninth month 
rath next. Beautiful and healthy location. Grounds, 27 
acres. Mathematical, Scientific, Literary, and Linguistic 
Courses of Study. Also an Art Department. New Gym- 
nasium. This school has been uniformly successful for 
nearly half a century. Pupils from almost every State. 
Fight instructors, mostly specialists. Terms, $190 a year. 

For illustrated Catalogue address the Principal. 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Ph. D 


West Chester, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 
furnishes a practical, guarded education, and fits for 
college 
WM. W. BIRDSALL, 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, } 
Circulars on n Applk ation. 


Principals. 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 


PA. 


Course of study extended and thorough, 
students either for business or for College 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE I 


preparing 


MARIS, Principal, 
George School, Penna 
Swarthmore 


Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, 
and College Preparatory Classes Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 


references, and letters from parents 


TOMLINSON, 


High School 


ARTHUR H 


Principal 


Abington Friends’ School, 
For BoarDING 
Near 


Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting 
course of study 
ness 


ano Day Purits or Born Sexes. 


Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia, 


Liberal 
Students prepared for college or busi 
The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 
ever there are vacancies Send for circulars to 
LOUIS B. AMBLER, Princifai, 
Jenkintown, 
*y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Or 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Se. 


Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. 
Building with modern conveniences 

For particulars, address 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


New 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 
4 Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 


Boys anp Grr.s. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
ceuntry thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For Circulars, address 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


WEST CHESTER (PA.) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for 
business 


teaching, college, professional schools, or 


Ideal location. High grade teachers and 


teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed. 


Finest 
school gymnasium in America. 


Address G. M. 


$s per week. 
PHILIPS, F 


*rincipal. 


We are satisfied with small profits. 
It brings us many sales. 


Serge Suits, of the best quality, | 
$7.50 to $15. 


The cost of bread is advanced by making the | 
loaf smaller—the price remains the same. 

The cost of clothing is advanced in the same 
way. Prices the same, quality less. 

At this store prices have not advanced nor has 
quality decreased even to the smallest degree. 

Take the serge suits, for instance, at $7 50 
and upward. ‘The serge is exactly the same as 
that we sold last year. Made by the same 
mills, of the same grade wool. The making up 
(tailoring ) is better than last year. 

The same prices exist at other stores, $7.50 
to $20, but as a rule the loaf is smaller 

What people most like about our Merchant Tailoring 
department, just inaugurated on the second floor, is the 
prompt and pleasing service. Next to that the good fit 
and stylish appearance given, and next to that the most 


satisfactory prices—f20 to $30, silk-lined or not—as you 
like. 


E, 0. THOMPSON’S SONS, 
1338 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


WATCHES. 


As one of the oldest houses in the watch 
trade - established three generations ago—aod 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 

GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor." 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


Swarthmore. 

For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


LIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 


old age. For rates, estimates, and results, address Wa. 
C, ALLen, 401 Chestnut Street, —! 


MONEY-SAVING methods of advertising 


booklets written 


S. Epwarp Pascua 


West Chester, In Philadelphia daily 


730 S ping Garden St., 


CAROLINE RAU, *hiladelphia. 


Plain Millinery 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN _ Special attention given to serv- 


DAIRIES ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


Barlow’s Indigo Blue Cheapest and Best 
PIROMM & KINDIG, 
Successors to D. S. WILTBERGER. 


JOHN FABER MILLER 


325 SwepEe Street, Norristown, iow. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
{623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Ovriczs : ( Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, go 
Residence x 


N. Thirteenth Street, ) p).; 
1714 Woodstock Street, f Philadelphia, Pa. 


FRIENDS?’ INTELLIGENCER 


ANY Soap is Soap 


But grades differ. You want the best, 
You will always be satisfied with good, 
never with poor soap, such as need 
presents to make it go. Therefore use 
‘* Dreydoppel Soap”’ for all purposes, 
Dreydoppel Soap renders clothes beau. 
tiful, white, sweet, healthful for wear, 
The best for bath, toilet, hair shampoo, 
etc. You find the present in the gua/ity. 


Use DREyYDoPPEL Soap. 
Tue Best Because Ir Is! 


Prize World’s Fair, 1893.’’ 


’ 
YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. FIFTEENTH STREET, 
re-opened 
Nintn Montn 277TH, 1897. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, from 
8.30 a. m, to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cordially invited 
to avail themselves of ‘the facilities afforded, those = 
without the city and young Friends boarding in the « 
being particularly desired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 

A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL FRIENDLY 
MATTERS. 


** First 


FOR SALE AT A SACRIFICE. 


HE Sharpless homestead at Catawissa, Pennsylvay a, 
belonging to the estate of J. K. Sharpless, decease 
Catawissa, population about 3,000, is on the Penn 
Ivania, Philadelphia & Reading, and D, L. & W 
RR +, 150 miles om Philadelphia, at the Junction of 
( aoe Creek and the North Branch of the Susque 
hanna River, It is situated in a healthy, pictures ue 
neighborhood, and is patronized as a summer resort 
many Philadelphia families. 
The property is a three story brick structure 
= residence street about 100 yards from 
riends meeting-house, It contains twelve large r 
besides a bath room, is heated by steam and is situated 
upon a lot 210 feet square. 

Pure mountain spring water is supplied from the mains 
of the Catawissa Water Co. 
There is an abundance 
place. Its size and 

summer home. 
For further information address DR, B, F. SHAR! 
LESS or A. H. SHARPLESS, Catawissa, Pa. 


y 


of fruit of all kinds on the 
location admirably fits it + 


S. F. Balderston’s Son 


WALL PAPERS 


All Grades. New Styles for Spring. 


Estimates Given. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 ne Garden St. Philadelphia, Penna 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 


Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 





M. L. PHILIBERT, 
FRENCH 


STEAM DYER, SCOURER, AND DRY CLEANER 


210 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
Branch Office, 727 S. Second Street. 


Cleaning of Blankets and Lace Curtainsa specialty 
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A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XXIII. 

THE purposes of Divine Providence are often achieved 
by means inscrutable to man: we can only promote them 
by acting in obedience to jus will, and under the influ- 
ence of hus spirit. 

SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 

From his Memoirs, notes of a sermon at New York Yearly 
Meeting, 1851. : 


GOD RULES. 
In the great world there are no accidents : 
Enthroned above the ages’ ebb and flow, 
Unseen, misunderstood, 
God rules, who in all seasons and events, 
Through fiery evil and o’erwhelming woe, 
Forever works the good. 


And God hath wrought the good : forevermore 
The million-mouthed cries of martyrdom 
Are one immortal voice 
That sounds triumphant o'er the mighty roar 
Of instant days and centuries to come, 
And bids the world rejoice. 


Rejoice that freedom's gifts the earth adorn, 
And every path is open thoroughfare 
Won on the fields of strife ; 
That man may mount to highways of the morn, 
With Faith the light, and Hope the fragrant air, 
And Charity the life. 
—Lyman Whitney Allen. 


THE ANTI-SLAVERY LIFE OF 
LUCRETIA MOTT. 

A special meeting of the Young Friends’ Association of Philadel 
phia, was held on Second day evening of Yearly Meeting week, Fifth 
month 9. ‘The subject of the evening was the ‘ Life, Character, and 
Influence of Lucretia Mott.’’ Her ministry was treated by Samuel 5. 
Ash; her work for education and woman, by Ellen E. H. Price; 
reminiscences, by Alice Hall Paxson; and her anti slavery career, by 
Isaac H, Clothier. The latter paper is herewith published. 


‘I CAME not to send peace but a sword.”’ 
As I look back over the portion that I am 


privileged to remember of the anti-slavery life of | 


her whom we meet this evening not alone to honor, 
but to draw inspiration from once again, and as 
I review her part in the history of an eventful 
era in the life of the nation, I am impressed with 
the appropriateness of this declaration, as applicable 
to one whom we older ones well remember sitting 
in our galleries for more than a generation, so frail 
in physique as to seem almost ethereal,—an ideal 
embodiment of peace, and calm, and _ gentleness, 
and spirituality, and yet wielding powerfully the 
trenchant sword of the Spirit. 


The abolition of American slavery may well be 


styled the Great Moral Reform of the Nineteenth 
Century. The young people of the present day can 
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form no adequate idea of the condition of American 


life during the twenty years before the great iniquity 
went down in the shock of armed conflict. The 
government, the church, the press, society, had all 
been dominated by its influence. Our own Religious 
Society, following the injunctions of John Woolman, 
and crystallizing into practice his testimonies, had in 
the latter part of the eighteenth century rid itself of 
responsibility for the evil so far as the holding of 
slaves by its own members was concerned. But the 
dread influence which increasingly pervaded every- 
thing in American life during the ’40’s and the ’50’s 
was felt in our own Society too. 

The voices of the prophets were not welcome. 
On the contrary, those who proclaimed the message,— 


| albeit in the vigorous way which they thought could 


alone reach the ear of a paralyzed community,—were 
in a measure ostracised, and looked upon as dis- 
turbers of the peace. The gigantic evil which 
Wesley tersely styled ‘‘ the sum of human villainies,”’ 
was growing, cancer-like, into the vitals of the nation, 
and an indefinable but powerful chill penetrated to its 
very extremities. But as it grew and strengthened, 
and threatened the life of the Republic, there came 
forward a band of heroic men and women, who, like 
David, went forth to meet the mighty. Garrison, the 
rugged pioneer and organizer, Phillips, the silver- 
tongued orator of the cause, Beecher in the church, 
Whittier with his stirring verse, arose to trouble the 
waters, 

But it should be especially noted that the move- 
ment had previously begun and was nurtured in our 
own Religious Society, Benjamin Lundy, a Friend of 
Baltimore, influenced by the teachings of John Wool- 
man, had dedicated his life to the gradual emancipa- 
tion of the slave. His work, however, seemed to 
have had but little influence, and in 1828 he journeyed 
from Baltimore all the way to Bennington, Vermont, 
partly on foot and partly by the slow stage-coaches 
of the period, to seek the codperation of William 
Lloyd Garrison. The latter, impressed by Lundy's 
concern, concluded to join him, and the two men 
(Garrison twenty-four years of age and Lundy forty), 
were associated for some time on the little paper, 
The Genius of Universal Emancipation. Then, 
after spending nearly two months in a Baltimore 
prison, Garrison came northward with the intention of 
starting the Lzécrator, and beginning the battle of 
immediate emancipation. He stopped in Philadelphia 
on his way. Here he endeavored to hold an anti- 
slavery meeting, but no hall could be had for the 
purpose. After repeated efforts, and just when he 
was about to give up in despair, consent was obtained 
for the use of the Hall of the Franklin Institute, and 
on the evening of the 31st of Eighth month, 1830, 
he addressed the first public anti-slavery meeting ever 
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held in Philadelphia. The audience was composed 
almost exclusively of colored people and members of 
the Society of Friends. 

Among those in attendance, who gave him cordial 
help and encouragement from the first, and became 
his constant and close co-workers during their long 
lives, were James and Lucretia Mott. 

In the brief time at my command this evening to 
treat the branch of the subject which has been 
assigned me, I can but barely touch on interesting 
and important events. From the inception of the 
anti-slavery movement, Lucretia Mott became not 
only an interested worker, but a power in the cause. 
Our friend, Aaron M. Powell, who was a young man 
during the closing years of the struggle, was one of 
the active workers, and is now one of the few survivors. 
He has within a few days told me of a recent inter- 
view with Robert -Purvis—since deceased—the last 
survivor of the signers of the memorable “ Declara- 
tion’’ of the American Anti-Slavery Society, organ- 
ized in Philadelphia in 1833. The latter, in his 
extreme old age, and with his weakened memory of 
events of recent years, vividly remembered the im- 
pression made upon him sixty-five years ago, when 
Lucretia Mott, in the prime of her young womanhood 
and with her quaint Friends’ dress, sat with her knit- 
ting in her lap, in the meeting of these strong men, 
and now and then quietly and unobtrusively made a 
suggestion in her low, clear tones as to the composi- 
tion of the document, and every suggestion she made 
was incorporated therein, so that the historic paper 
was considerably shaped by her, although, being a 


woman, no thought of her signing it was then 
entertained. 
After the organization of the Society, events 


moved forward with startling rapidity. There are 
different opinions even now as to the wisdom of the 
policy and the real influence of the radical abolitionists. 
But the fact remains that they were ever in the 
vanguard of the great battle, like the white plume of 
Navarre, and that the movement of the age steadily 
followed after and closed in behind them. 

The outcome of the struggle is part of the history 
of the century. Our friend was in the prime and 
maturity of her powers when the great anti-slavery 
contest approached its climax, and during the white 
heat stage which inevitably burst into the flame of 
civil war. While Phillips uttered his burning phil- 
lipics against the slave power and gave a new meaning 
to the word, and Beecher thundered in the pulpit, 
Lucretia Mott stirred our Society with her eloquent 
recitals regarding the great iniquity. 

Many most excellent and concerned Friends were 
sorely tried by the fact of a minister of the Gospel in 
our Society taking a prominent part in public assem- 
blages, and by her constant clarion calis to duty in 
our meetings for worship. It may well be admitted 
that there were two sides to this question, and that 
those who claimed that moral reforms and _ philan- 
thropic questions should not be discussed in religious 
meetings had some sound reasoning on their side. 
But now we know that was a historic era, and that 
the brave band of workers proved to be the pioneers, 
the voice crying in the wilderness “‘ Prepare ye the 
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way of the Lord. Make His paths straight.” Can 
we wonder that the mission which possessed her 
whole being led her to press it constantly upon the 
attention of her associates in religious fellowship, as 
well as in the world outside ? 

My own memory goes back but to the closing 
years of the conflict. 1 can never forget her power- 
| ful discourses at this period, nor her attitude in the 
community. From the time of the burning of Peun- 
sylvania Hall, in 1838, fora quarter of a century, with 
her quiet, saintlike demeanor, she was ever in the 
thick of the conflict. She faced the howling mobs 
which attended the anti-slavery gatherings of the 
| times with a serene composure that was her own best 
| protector. 

I remember towards the close of the great strug- 
| gle, as a youth, walking down Market street with her 
_and her husband, after the noonday meeting held at 
the hour of John Brown’s execution, which meeting 
was greatly disturbed, though not broken up. Two 
weeks later came the now historic Curtis meeting 
(December 15th, 1859), at National Hall, where six 
hundred armed policemen were required to protect 
_ free speech, in the person of one of the gentlest of 
gentlemen,—the Sir Philip Sidney of our time. It 
was my part to be one of two young managers of 
that meeting, and I shall always remember how 
quietly she sat with her knitting in her hands, on the 
platform behind the speaker, while the first of the 
coming war seemed to be enacting before us in the 
tumultuous assemblage, and bricks, and bottles of 
vitriol were thrown among the audience. Wherever 
danger threatened she felt her place was, and fear 
seemed to her a stranger. When the poor fugitive 
was on trial for his liberty, she sat beside him in the 
court-room, a messenger of hope and freedom, her 
keen eyes and eloquent presence shaming the perse- 
cutor and weakening his cause. And if her associates 
in religious fellowship were at times impatient of her 
ceaseless energy in the prosecution of the great con- 
cern of her life, we in turn should not be too critical 
of them, realizing that their eyes were not open to 
see with her marvelous vision. And yielding to no 
one in an enthusiastic admiration for the character 
and life-work of Lucretia Mott, I also believe that 
those who held back, perhaps even her critics, had 
their place of duty too. The light for one is not the 
| light for all. We cannot all be apostles. We need 
leadership among us, especially at critical times, and 
| the human race will be ever at times impatient with its 
leaders, even with the representatives of its best 
thought. And the best and highest thought almost 
surely does not at first meet with the popular appro- 
val, even though each individual is a unit in a great 
| whole, and the united voice of the people working 
| slowly, and in the Divine order, ultimately becomes 
the voice of God. And while— 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘« They also serve who only stand and wait,”’ 


yet the palm—aye, the crown, must surely be awarded 
| to those who have borne the burden of sacrifice and 
of leadership, and through constant activity, aspira- 
tion, and effort attained the heights of spiritual life 
and lifted the masses to higher levels. 










Do not some of us realize that we occupy better 
vantage ground for the spiritual outlook, because in 
our young days we were privileged to sit at the fect of 
this apostle ? 

Lucretia Mott was a prophet in her day, and an 
eloquent advocate for all who were bound, whether 
with civil or ecclesiastical fetters. While all good 
causes claimed her, and tothe last she was a ceaseless 
worker for others, yet more than all else combined, 
her mission was to those whose need was greatest in 
her generation—the down-trodden African race. 

This seat where she sat in the last decade and a 
half of her life, is still fragrant with her memory. 

We who remember her during the heat of the 
conflict, and what may be termed her warrior side, 
recall still more vividly the fact that she was at the 
same time, and all her life, an eminent representative 
of peace and spirituality. With the mission of her 
life accomplished, her presence among us toward the 
last seemed like a benediction, not of calm and quiet- 
ness alone, but of that perfect peace which can be only 
attained by the truest development of the spiritual 
life, in which peace our own Lucretia Mott lived and 
died. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from Last Week.) 
On Second-day evening, a meeting which was held 
under the auspices of the Educational Committee, was 
addressed by Daniel L. Batchelor and William W. 
Birdsall, both of Friends’ School, Race Street, Phila- 
delphia. Professor Batchelor, who spoke upon “ Voice 
in its relation to Character,”’ said: ‘‘ Character is the 
one supreme thing in life, the only lasting possession, 
and therefore all which has a tendency to expand, 
ennoble, and uplift, is of vital importance in education. 
We find that voice has a reflex action upon the char- 
acter of man. Tones may wound or heal the one to 
whom they are addressed ; but their subjective effect 
is no less certain. The harsh tone results in greater 
harshness in character, and the cultivation of sincere 
yet gentle forms of expression inspires to kindly 
deeds. Endowed as man is with an inimitable instru- 
ment, it is his duty to cultivate its harmonies. The 
production of pure musical tones quickens the ear to 
the rythmic sounds which abound in nature, and cul- 
tivates the imagination, without which ideals are im- 
possible.” He urged that voice culture, including as 
it does the control of the breath and the proper use 
of the throat, is a most potent factor in the preserva- 
tion of health. Every form of vocal expression is 
improved by this training; but more important than 
these considerations is that of the soul culture, which 
is derived through music. Friends should look at 
education broadly, and neglect no avenue which leads 
to the eternal good. 

All were deeply interested in William Birdsall’s 
address upon “ Education a a religious concern.”’ 
He said, “ If the principles of the Society of Friends 
stand for anything, they stand for the fact that religion 
permeates all our life, and is instinct in every fibre of 
our being. The great concern of religion is to make 
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men perfect; therefore education as a means to this 
end is primarily a religious concern. A\lltruth is one, 
and in its ultimate analysis, any phase of truth calls 
up and relates itself to every other phase. ‘I think 
thy thoughts after Thee, O God,’ is the attitude of a 
true student; and since character is the result of 
many forces, the study of these thoughts of God, 
whether they appear in the realm of science, history, 
music, art, or poetry, must tend to develop the spir- 
itual in man. True education has for its aim the de- 
velopment of the finest character; its end is reached 
when every chord of our nature is perfectly attuned to 
the eternal harmony.” 

The meeting closed with the remark of Henry 
Wilbur, that, ‘‘ The whole man, the inclusively relig- 
ious man, must be religious in all that he does.”’ 

THIRD-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 24. 

Third-day morning the meeting convened in joint 
session, to consider the reports of the Philanthropic 
and Educational Committees. The report of the 
Philanthropic Committee showed that the work has 
been well sustained in the various departments of 
philanthropic labor, while in the establishing of a 
mission kindergarten a distinct advance has been 
made. In the department of social purity the few 
faithful workers have rendered active and effectual 
service ; there is great need, however, of other quali- 
fied laborers in this important field. 

The subjects of Peace and Arbitration, and the 
Abolition of the Death Penalty, called forth much 
expression. It was pointed out that these subjects 
are closely allied. The sentiment which is in favor of 
a settlement of diffiulties by a resort to arms is the 
same feeling which calls for the death of the criminal. 
Our testimony in regard to the sacredness of human 
life has been borne so quietly that it has not even per- 
meated our own Society, and many Friends felt that 
there is a call for earnest labor within our borders. 
Our attitude upon this and the temperance question 
might be made known through the papers, which are 
often willing to publish such articles. 

In reference to the frequent lynchings which have 
occurred during the past year (and which were much 
deplored), Henry Wilbur said: ‘“ This is but a short 
method of performing by a mob what the State does 
by law. Lynchings and other brutal disorders are 
the result of causes. Whatever brutalizes the public 
mind fosters crime, and the abolition of capital pun- 
ishment will help to abolish this condition. A gen- 
eral and broader education of the individual mind is 
our only hope; and our efforts to-day should tend to 
a larger appreciation of human life and human possi- 
bilities. 

William M. Jackson called the attention of the 
meeting to a protest, recently made by a convention 
of Unitarian churches, against the spirit of vengeance 
in which the war is being carried on. The cry, 
‘“ Remember the Maine,” seems like a note from the 
barbarous past, while the growing sentiment in favor 
of the annexation of conquered territory is a menace 
to our republican institutions. He hoped that some 
protest against these evils might go out from New 

(Continued on page 397.) 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
SixtH Montu 12, 1898. No. 24. 
BELIEF IN CHRIST. 

GOLDEN TEext.—He that believeth on the Son of God 


hath the witness in him.—I. John 5: 10. 


Scripture reading: I. John 5: 1-7. 


HISTORICAL. 

The epistle of John gives evidence of .being the 
work of a beautiful, loving spirit. It appears also to 
have been written by one well advanced in years. 
“My little children,” I write unto you 
that ye may not littte children, let 
no man lead you Thus he speaks as a 
father his children. This 
spirit of paternal love pervades the whole epistle, 
and although there internal that 
would lead one to conclude that the epistle could 
not have been written during the lifetime of one 
who had known Jesus and associated with him, 
the general conclusion is that it was John, the beloved 
disciple, who leaned on Jesus's breast at the last sup- 
per, who wrote at least the first epistle. It is 
posed that he wrote this epistle when he was a very 
old man, some say at least one hundred years old. 

Again he speaks of Jesus Christ with whom he 
had been so intimately associated in his young man- 
hood and whom he loved so dearly. Jesus, he says, 
is the Christ. understand what this 
The Hebrew people, once a powerful and 
proud nation, under the reign of David and his son 
Solomon, became a disunited people, and for two hun- 
dred and fifty years of a northern and a southern 
kingdom under different monarchs were for the most 
of the time waging wars against each other, first the 
one and then the other calling in the aid of foreign 
nations. Thus there became involved, as allies to the 
Hebrews in their warfare, on one side or the other, 
the Assyrians, the Egyptians, and the Persians. 
Finally (B. C. 720) the principal fart of the northern 
kingdom (known as the kingdom of Israel), was over- 
run by the Assyrians, and most of the people were 
carried away as captives. Some remained, as did also 
some of the Assyrian conquerors, and these were long 
after knownas the Samaritans. The southern nation, 
known as the kingdom of Judah, whose capital city 
was the famous Jerusalem, maintained their independ- 
ence nearly one hundred and fifty years longer, but 
B. C. 586 they were conquered by the king of 
Babylon (Nebuchadnezzar) and were carried away as 
captives to Babylon. 

Never, after that, did they entirely regain their 
freedom. It had been a part of the faith of the 
Hebrews that Jehovah would never fail to sustain 
them, and in their times of greatest distress they turned 
to him with hopefulness. Some of their most beauti- 
ful Psalms expressive of their faith in and reliance 
upon God were written whilst they were in exile. 
There grew up a hope among them, which intensified 
as the years passed, and they found no great leader 
like David to rescue them from the dominion of na- 
tions that did not recognize Jehovah as their God,— 
that a descendant of David would arise among them, 
and, clothed with power from God, would gather the 
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Zeus from every nation, put himself at the head of 
them, and lead them to victory over every other 
power in the world. They named the leader that they 
looked for the ‘“‘ Messiah,” a Hebrew word meaning in 
our language, ‘‘ the anointed.’’ The reason for this 
name will be understood when we recall the practic: 
of ancient Israel of anointing their high priests with 
oil, and afterwards their kings, as Saul was anointed 
and David as kings of Israel. The name Messiah 
therefore means “the king.’’ But as the Hebrews 
held that human kings were kings simply by commis 
sion of Jehovah and held their power only so long as 
they did the will of Jehovah, the name Messiah means 
more than what we understand by the word king, 
Translating the Hebrew word Messiah into Greek we 
have the word Christos, in our language “ the Christ.’ 
TEACHING. 


When John declares that Jesus is the Christ, he 
means that Jesus was the deliverer so long hoped for 
by the Jews, not come in earthly power as David 
ruled, but in a far greater power, the power of the 
Spirit. Jesus is the Son of God, but, says John, 
speaking to those who dwell in love and do righteous- 
ness, “ Beloved, now are we children of God”’ and 
‘if we keep his commandments and do the things 
that are pleasing in his sight’’ we shall “ have fellow 
ship with the Father and with his Son, Jesus Christ.” 
And he tells us also how we shall know when we do 
the things that are pleasing in the sight of God, for he 
says, “‘if our hearts condemn us not, ‘ then’ we shall 
know that we are of the truth.” Again he tells us 
how by our conduct and character we may become 
related to Jesus Christ, saying, ‘‘ Hereby know we 
that we are in him: he that saith he abideth in him 
ought himself also to walk even as he walked.” ‘ He 
that believeth in the Son of God hath the witness in 
him.” Recalling the words of Jesus ‘1 do not mine 
own will but the will of the Father that sent me,’’— 
we shall have no doubt as to the purport of the First 
Epistle of John, 7. ¢., if we love everybody and live 
righteous lives, following the example of Jesus as 
fully as we may to the extent that our hearts con- 
demn us not, then we come into intimate relationship 
not only with Jesus Christ, but the Omnipotent Power, 
whom he taught us to call ‘‘ Our Father in Heaven.” 


From the Christian Register, Boston. 
MIND CURE. 
THERE are many experiments now making in all parts 
of the world, as there always have been, in the appli- 
cation of mental or spiritual power to the healing of 
diseases. Intelligent and thoughtful people cannot 
afford to overlook or despise these experiments. In 
them good and evil, science and ignorance, are 
mingled. But no experiment thoroughly carried out 
ever fails to yield something new and valuable. We 
know that it is impossible to discuss these experi- 
ments in all their various phases to the satisfaction of 
any specific class of experimenters. Most of them 
will object at the outset to the use of our word “ ex- 
periment.”’ They will tell us that they are dealing 
with certainties, with known facts and ascertained 
laws. They will also insist, each one after his kind, 
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that he is not attempting the work according to the 
method of some other kind. Some work by faith, 
some appeal to natural law, some are Christian 
healers, some are philosophic adepts, some trust to 
mind cure, some talk about psychology and science. 

It is a curious fact that all the terms which are 
used in philosophy and science, as these are repre- 
sented by learned societies, often take on other mean- 
ings when they are used by healers of whatever kind. 
One who uses the language of the “colleges ”’ in its 
ordinary sense will not be understood in the same 
gense by many of the healers, nor will he understand 
them using the same language. Let one word illus- 
trate. “‘ Psychology ”’ in the colleges means the science 
of mind. To hundreds of thousands of American 
citizens a psychologist is one who has occult power. 
The psychologist is a worker of miracles, and not a 
student of the laws of thought. 

The one truth which is coming into a place of 
honor with this generation, and rightly so, is that 
thought and feeling have power to maintain health or 
to destroy it. Thought and feeling have power to 
prevent disease or to make its attack successful. These 
are well-known facts, known from the earliest days, 
trusted often and often forgotten. 

It is desirable now to learn as rapidly as possible 
just how far good health and disease are affected by 
the thought and feelings which are under the control 
of human beings. It is still more desirable to find 
the definite limits of disease beyond which thought 
and feeling cannot effect a cure. A volume would be 
necessary for a full discussion of the subject. 

But it is safe to say that no one need go outside 
the limits of his school, his church, or his own social 
circle, to discover all the facts and to use all the forces 
which are available. A primary fact is that faith, 
hope, courage, and cheerfulness assist digestion, which 
is the first function of good health. They also stimu- 
late the brain, the nerves, and the blood-vessels to 
happy and healthy exercise. An epidemic selects 
and destroys the weak, the despondent, and the 
cowardly. When disease has invaded the system, a 
change in the mental outlook, something which brings 
new hope and courage, will often break up the disease, 
and will always assist in bearing that which is incur- 
able. 

The will to live, as all physicians know, often 
makes the difference between living and dying. When 
a sick man no longer wishes to live, he commonly 
dies. Bad news following a full meal will commonly 
cause illness, and not infrequently causes death. Good 
news will often lift an invalid to newness of life, and 
even a fright which excites courage to resist danger 
arouses unexpected powers. 

Literature and life are full of examples which 
might be cited. We select one from Tennyson’s 
memoir. After the battle of Balaklava, one of the 
Light Brigade, kicked in the chest by a horse, was at 
the point of death. The doctor wished that the sol- 
dier could be roused from a hopeless lethargy. No- 
thing availed until, while they were applying leeches, 
some one spoke of Tennyson’s poem, without excit- 
ing interest. Then some began to read the poem. 
The man awoke, heard it, commented upon it, and 








eagerly asked to hear it again. A few days later the 
patient was discharged ; but, whether the power was 
affected by leeches or the poem, it is impossible to 
say. On giving the card the medical man murmured, 
‘‘ Well done, Tennyson !”’ 

Had the soldier been suffering from a bullet-wound 
in his chest or stomach, probably, in those days, 
before antiseptic surgery was practiced, he would have 
died. Even a buoyant spirit cannot offset gangrene 
or blood-poisoning. Many a wounded soldier in the 
Civil War died of simple homesickness. Many recov- 
ered from desperate wounds because they willed to 
live or were supported by sympathetic comrades or 
nurses. One man, recovering from desperate wounds 
which had made him nearly blind and a cripple for 
life, in a church full of wounded men at Winchester, 
Va., was the life of the hospital. The surgeon said 
that his mock visits, in which he prescribed ludicrous 
and impossible remedies, did more good than their 
medicines. 

Within limits which can be ascertained only by 
science, carefully studying the causes of disease and 
the nature of the human organism, the power of the 
mind is superior. No other agency can compare with 
it as a source of health and an offset to disease. To 
cross that natural barrier into the region where the 
mind will not avail is to invite disappointment, and to 
cause a reaction against that which is purely good and 
useful. In that borderland of superstition which lies 
just outside the realm of science, all kinds of strange 
and fantastic notions are at work. Superstition there 
often runs into fanaticism, sometimes into insanity. 
There the ignorant are made the prey of the design- 
ing. There men and women grow rich upon the 
spoils of the credulous, the trusting, and the innocent. 
If one goes far enough in that direction, he comes to 
another land in which moral distinctions are lost. 
They who walk there walk not by the light, for in 
them the light has become darkness. 

Again we say it is not necessary to leave the 
school, the church, the social circle, where our lives 
are happily placed, in order to learn and to practice 
the laws of mental health, moral sanity, and physical 
well-being. It will be a good thing when the medical 
faculties recognize more openly than they now do the 
facts which are a matter of common knowledge, and 
give courses of instruction for the benefit both of 
practitioners and patients. There was wisdom in the 
old Hebrew prophecy that long life, health, wealth, 
and happiness were the rewards of righteous men 
who took a happy interest in all the good things God 
had created, 


Faitu is the very heroism and enterprise of intel- 
lect. Faith is not a passivity, but a faculty. Faith is 
power, the material of effect. Faith is a kind of 
winged intellect. The great workmen of history 
have been men who believed like giants.—Charles H. 
Parkhurst. 





WE cannot throw the responsibility of our trans- 
gressions back on our ancestors. Sin is personal ; 
sin is individual ; it is now; it is sin to-day and yes- 
terday and last week.—Lyman Abbott. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SIXTH MONTH 4, 1808. 

A WORD TO PLAIN PEOPLE. 
Ir is to be hoped that the mass of the American peo- 
ple will not be misled, through their own excitement, 
or unwise or specious counsels, into the idea that the 
policy of the nation should be made “ warlike.’’ This 
would be a most fatal blunder. It would be giving 
the people, the “‘ plain people,’’ as Abraham Lincoln 
called them, over to oppressors and devourers. It 
would be plunging the country into the miserable 
abyss in which the majority of the nations of Europe 
now suffer. 

In all directions this terribly foolish policy is now 
openly urged, or contained in proposals which lead to 
such an end. It is said we must have a much larger 

Why? 


We must have a greatly increased navy. 


standing army. So we may be “ prepared.” 
And why, 
again ? So we may be “ prepared.”” We must under- 
take the administration of far distant islands. We must 
enter upon a struggle to acquire and hold colonies 
half round the world. We must become, as the Euro- 
pean countries have become, absorbed in military 
exertion, exhausting our strength not in beneficent 
labors of construction and upbuilding, but plans of 
destruction and ruin. 

Ne ordinary voice, in the present confusion, can 
penetrate far. But we desire to make ours as em- 
phatic and as distinct as possible. We wish to warn 
the plain people, the farmers, the laborers, the work- 
ing-men, and working-women of the country, not to 


be deluded. 
Spain, with its system of callous and corrupt mili- 


The wretchedness of a country like 


tarism resting on the shoulders of those who toil, is 
possible of*imitation by us, and will be imitated if the 
path is entered upon that is now so foolishly and 
wickedly proposed. The creation of a great and 
growing body of soldiers and officials, maintained at 
the general cost, contributing nothing to the common 
wealth, but feeding upon it, is perfectly possible to the 
United States, as to other countries, if the people will 
give the permission. 

Everyone knows that our administrative work, in 
the great cities, and in many States, is marred and 
Is this a 
good foundation for the military system, and for a 
great expansion of territory? If we cannot do well 
what we already have in hand, how will it be when 


blotted by incapacity and by dishonesty. 


we undertake much more? If we have extravagance 
of expenditure, now, and taxes steadily increasing, 











. 


what is to follow when we enter upon operations that 
must carry a vast expense? There is hardly any 
tiller of the soil amongst us who does not know that, 
relatively to his power of earning, taxation has risen, 
and that it is now burdensome. He knows, also, if he 
reads but casually, that the cost and expense of every 
sort of government, local, county, city, State, and 
national, have been advancing in recent years almost 
A halt ought to be called; 


perhaps it may be, if the courage and virtue of the 


‘by leaps and bounds.”’ 


people are equal to the occasion ; but the proposal to 
become a great military and naval nation will, if 
adopted, make this impossible. 

We say again, let no one be deceived. The 
The interest of those 
And let 
it not be forgotten, when the specious idea of being 


interest of the people is peace. 
who would prey upon the people is war. 


“ prepared ’’ is advanced, that it was the United States 


that began the present war. 


—_— — — 


BIRTHS. 
BLACKFAN.—At Newtown, Pa., Fifth month 14, 1898. 
to John and Mary Linton Blackfan, a daughter, who is named 
Lavinia Linton. 
GOODELL.—Third month 18, 1898, to Edward and Mary 
Newport Goodell, a daughter, who is named Elizabeth; a 
great-granddaughter of David and Susan S. Newport. 


DEATHS. 

COCKS.—At Elizabeth, N. J., Fifth month 15, 1898, 
David Cocks, in his 73d year ; a member of Amawalk Meeting. 

DUKEHART.—At the home of her daughter, in Balti- 
more, Md., Fourth month 18, 1898, Ann P. Dukehart, widow 
of John Dukehart, in her g2d year. 

She was a life-long and esteemed member of Baltimore 
Monthly Meeting, and ever cherished the principles of the 
Society with the highest regard. Long will the influence of 
her pure spirit be held dear in the lives of many who had 
been drawn to her by her Christian virtues, and the kind 
deeds which emanated from her loving heart. In younger 
years her life had been an active one, and she was ever ready 
to minister with tender, motherly sympathy at the bed-side of 
the sick and suffering. Having attained an advanced age, 
she was sitting, as it were, with ‘‘ folded hands,’’ most cheer- 
fully awaiting the summons to join the dear ones, who years 
ago had been called from ‘‘ works to rewards.’’ This was 
her trust, her faith, and in the last hours of her life it became 
brighter and brighter. Although her hold on this life was 
loosened, her great heart throbbed with love for all God's 
creatures, and she expressed to those around her that she 
loved a//7. Hers was a beautiful life, a blessed old age, and 
not only do relatives, but many friends, cherish the loving 
remembrance of ‘‘grandmother's’’ room. * 

HANCE.—At Little Silver, N. J., on Second-day, Fifth 
month 23, 1898, Elizabeth A. Hance, daughter of Benjamin 
B. and the late Louvenia S. Hance, a member of New York 
Monthly Meeting. 

The funeral was held at the Shrewsbury meeting-house, on 
Fourth-day, Fifth month 25, 1898. 


HAVILAND.—At the residence of his grandson, Dr. John 
H. Otis, Poughkeepsie, New York, Fifth month 13, 1898, 
Barclay Haviland, in the 85th year of his age, an elder and a 
valued member of Nine Partners Monthly Meeting. He was 
the son of Eleazer Haviland, a well-known minister of the 
same meettng. 


HAVILAND.—In Grand Rapids, Mich., Fourth month 
20, 1898, Laura S. Haviland. 
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A friend sends the following interesting account of her’ 
written by M. E. C. Bates, and published in Zhe /nterchange, 
a Michigan paper : 

She was born in Ontario in 1808 ; she moved to New York 
in 1826, andto Michigan soon after, settling in or near Adrian. 


her father's house and afterwards her own, being noted sta- 
tions on the ‘‘ underground railroad,’’ as the line of refuges 


established for the escape of slaves from the South to Canada, | 


was called. When the civil war broke out, she went at once 
to the front, devoting time and labor as few others did to the 
welfare of the soldiers in camp, hospital, and field, and 
« Aunt Laura’’ was a household name among thousands. 
After the war she turned her attention to the freedmen and 
did a grand work among them. She was a close personal 
friend of Lincoln, Stanton, Seward, and men of like standing, 
who appreciated highly her remarkable qualities. In our own 
State her best work, among the much she did, was the organ- 
ization of the Coldwater State School. This was started by 
taking destitute children into her own house ; but this rapidly 
grew beyond her ability to care for them, and the State School 
was organized. She was also largely interested in temperance 
work. She was from her childhood a member of the Society 
of Friends, and always used their quaint and beautiful forms 
of speech and dress. Up to her very last moments she was as 
bright and active in mind as in her best days, and to be with 


her and hear her brilliant and witty conversation, especially | 
when she reviewed, as was her pleasure, the romantic history | 


of her life, was such a delight as, once experienced, was never 
forgotten. 

IRISH.—At Yorktown Heights, N. Y., on First-day, Fifth 
month 22, 1898, Edith M., daughter of James V. and Amie 
Anna Irish, in her tgth year. 


The funeral was held from the home of her parents, on | it was felt that to these institutions is due much of 


Fourth-day, the 25th. Interment at Amawalk. 


PALMER.—Fifth month 29, 1898, Caroline French, aged 
10 months, only child of Edwin L. and Anna D. French 


Palmer, members of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of | 


Philadelphia. 

PRICE.—At his home, Evening Shade, Harford county, 
Md., Third month 10, 1898, Edward C. Price, aged 73 years, 
g months, and 12 days. 

He was a member and elder of Forest Hill Preparative 
and Little Falls Monthly Meeting. 

He leaves a wife and one son to mourn the loss of a provi- 
dent and loving companion and father, and a large circle of 
friends, whose memory of him is of one faithfully performing 
the various duties as they were presented in life’s journey. 

CORRECTION.—In the death notice last week of Hannah 
Thomas Wilson, it should have been widow of Jehu Wilson. 





FRIENDS’ MEETING-HOUSE AT GWYNEDD. | 


THE meeting-house of Friends at Gwynedd, shown 
in the accompanying illustration, has been this week 
the place of two interesting bi-centennial meetings. 
These were mentioned two weeks ago,—the gathering 
on the 30th ult., of the family descended from 
Edward and Eleanor Foulke, and on the 31st the 
commemoration of the settlement of Gwynedd Town- 
ship, in 1698, by the party of Welsh immigrants, of 
whom Edward Foulke was one. 

The present Gwynedd house was built in 1823. 
The first house, on that site, was erected by the 
Welsh settlers in 1700, two years after their arrival. 
In 1712 a large house was built, and this was en- 
larged in 1725; it stood until the erection of the 
present house in 1823. 


el to be highest, noblest, most right, and most pure | 


n your heart !—/ranz Liszt. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| York Yearly Meeting. 
) é Ca | sentative Committee reported that a leaflet had been 
From her childhood she was identified with the Abolition cause, | } . t ’ aed : 

| prepared presenting Friends’ views upon Peace and 





| are buying land and building homes, and through 
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NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 
(Continued from page 393.) 


In the afternoon the Repre- 


Arbitration. 

In connection with the report on Indian affairs, a 
Friend quoted the words of an educated Indian, who 
said: “If you continue to patiently, earnestly, and 
faithfully labor for the uplifting of our race, your 
efforts will at last lift us from our barbarous condition 
to that of useful citizenship.’”’ An earnest protest 
was made against the cruel fashion which adorns the 
hats of women at a sacrifice of the lives of millions 
of our birds. 

In the discussion which followed the report of the 
Educational Committee, there was a strong feeling 
that the time has come when more general interest in, 
and cooperation with, Swarthmore College is neces- 
sary, not only to the maintenance of the College, but 
to the welfare of the Society. Believing, as we do, 
in individual responsibility, it is of utmost importance 
that each member be educated. If the Society of 
Friends is to offer to the nineteenth century the gift 
which it has to offer, it must do so through the minds 
of a trained membership. Loyalty to our institutions 
was urged as a duty that rests upon all Friends, and 


that awakening which gives the hopeful note to-day. 

Easton and Saratoga Quarterly Meeting asked per- 
mission of the yearly meeting to change from a 
quarterly meeting to a half-yearly meeting. The 
request was granted, and the name was changed to 
Easton and Granville Half-Yearly Meeting. 

In the evening a meeting was held under the 
auspices of the Philanthropic Committee. Seneca P. 
and Rebecca J. Broomell, of Baltimore, spoke upon 
the subject for the evening, ‘Work among the 
Colored People.’”’ Having spent the last two winters 
in Aiken, S. C., they are familiar with the workings 
of the Schofield School, and to some extent the 
Laing School, and are enthusiastic in their commen- 
dation of the work. The colored people, it was said, 
have not within themselves the means of education. 
The widely separated public schools which are pro- 
vided for them have an average term of two months, 
and the teachers willing to accept such positions are 
often utterly unfit to instruct the youug. 

Fortunately the heads of the Schofield and Laing 
Schools are women eminently qualified both by 
natural endowment and long familiarity with the con- 
dition and needs of the colored people, to extend the 
helping and uplifting influence which is necessary 
before this race can be raised from its low condition 
to that of useful citizenship. Bettes’ Academy, and 
other institutions in the State which are presided over 
by graduates of the Schofield School, were cited as 
proof that in themselves the colored people are capa- 
ble of much if the helping hand is extended to them 
in their hour of need. 

Martha Schofield’s work is not confined to the 
school. Through her influence, the colored people 
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the Farmers’ Institutes which she is now establishing 
in many parts of the State, she hopes to inculcate 
principles of industry, frugality, cleanliness, and 
patriotism. 

Friends were reminded that this noble work can- 
not be carried on without money, and were told that 
this year the two schools lack nearly one thousand 
dollars of the amount required to pay the salaries of 
their teachers. One Friend promised to raise twenty- 
five dollars this year in his monthly meeting, which is 
one of the smallest in the yearly meeting. Such earn- 
estness, if it were wide-spread, would put the schools 
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on a firm financial basis. About twenty-five dollars 
was collected after the meeting. 


>< 
~ >. 


FOURTH-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 


Margaretta Walton opened the meeting for worship 
on Fourth-day morning by a beautiful prayer, which 
breathed a loving trust in the Heavenly Father. 
Samuel Ash spoke of the teaching of the Apostle 
John in the text, “I beseech you therefore, brethren, 
by the very mercies of God, to present your bodies a 
living sacrifice, wholly acceptable unto God, which is 
your reasonable service.’’ He advanced the thought 
that the time of coming to that condition of upright- 
ness and integrity when the body will be a fully 
acceptable “living sacrifice,” was not to be measured 
by years. It is the conversion from the negative 
good, as of a child, to a positive virtue, and dates 
from the day when light appears to us, and we say, 
‘“‘when I was a child, I spoke as a child, I felt as a 
child, I thought as a child; now that I have become 
a man I will put away childish things.”’ 

Lydia Price spoke beautifully from the text, 
‘Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 


| 
| 
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God.” Mary Travilla carried out the thought of the 
all-embracing love, and urged us to give to our dear 
ones more of that spontaneous love, and hearty, 
honest approval for which they are hungering, and 
not leave it until the last hour. 

Joel Borton dwelt on the value of a Christian life. 
He said that if the teaching of the Sermon on the 
Mount had been followed, the present war would not 
have been. There are those who would have ‘an 
eye for an eye, anda tooth for a tooth,” but Jesus 
said, ‘‘ Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, 
turn to him the other also, and if any man would 
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take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also, and 
whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go with 
him twain.”’ 

Fourth-day afternoon, a meeting of the First-day 
School Association was held. Edward Cornell and 
Amy J. Miller were appointed as clerks for the ensu- 
ing year. A paper on “ General Exercises” was pre- 
sented by Amy Miller, of Jericho. She advocated 
unity of thought, and said that when possible, the 
general exercises should supplement the class work. 
She reminded teachers that Jesus drew his lessons 
from bird, and beast, and flower, and she thought we 
would do well to draw frequently upon the wealth of 
illustrative material which is to be found in nature. 

In the lives of early Friends, she had found stories 
full of interest and instruction, well suited to general 
exercises. Care should be taken not to eliminate 
those features which appeal most directly to the child. 
A boy is generally interested in the life of another 
boy. Time, thought, and consecrated intelligence 
must be brought to the work, if it is to be made truly 
helpful. Thorough preparation is an essential element 
of success. 
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The second paper, entitled ‘‘ Aims and Methods 
in Conducting Infant Classes,” was offered by Mary 
S. Haviland, of Brooklyn. She spoke of the culti- 
vation of moral judgment and the power of spiritual 
insight ; and said that the development of keen moral 
judgment is useless unless it be accompanied by the 
development of a strong moral will. She dwelt upon 
the child's interests as avenues of appeal to his spir- 
itual nature, and spoke of stories, and objects which 
children can see and handle, as important aids in 
First-day School work. Lessons in Scattered Seeds 
were commended. 

An interesting discussion followed these papers. 

In the evening the interesting and helpful epistles 
from the First-day School Associations with which 
we correspond, were read. 

FIFTH-DAY, FIFTH MONTH 206. 

In the women’s meeting, the answering of the 
queries was concluded Fifth-day morning. After the 
appointment of the new Visiting Committee, Sarah 
Haviland urged all concerned Friends to feel that 
they are called to visit the smaller meetings, even if 
not on the committee ; and the smaller our own meet- 
ing, the more diligent should be our attendance at it. 
To the tew faithful ones the reward is given. 

Several Friends spoke of the pleasure of seeing 
children attend meeting with their parents, and the 
thought was expressed that children should be taught 
to attend meeting not as a sacrifice, but as a 
satisfaction. 

The epistles from Indiana and Genesee Yearly 
Meetings were read. Lydia Price spoke of a visit to 
Genesee Yearly Meeting last year, and of the active 
interest of the young people, and their participation 
in the meetings. She said it was a live and earnest 
yearly meeting, though small. 

The afternoon session convened at 2.30 instead of 
3 p. m., in order to complete the business that after- 
noon. Many expressions of gratitude and pleasure 
were given at receiving the letter from Darby and 
Harrogate Preparative Meeting, England. After re- 
ports from several committees, the epistles from New 
York Yearly Meeting to the other yearly meetings, 
were read, and called forth considerable comment. 

The presence of many visiting Friends has been a 
source of great strength. There was present one 
Friend who has not been here for many years— 
Cynthia Norton, of Iowa, once a teacher in Elizabeth 
Street Friends’ School, New York. 

In men’s branch, the epistles from Indiana, Illinois, 
and Ohio were read, and were very acceptable and 
encouraging. The remaining queries and _ their 
answers were read in the afternoon. 

A communication from Friends’ Anti-vivisection 
Society, England, was referred to the Philanthropic 
Committee. An appropriation was made with which 
to buy a fire-proof safe to hold the yearly meeting 
records. After the closing minutes, the meetings 
adjourned. 

Throughout all our meetings, the thought of the 
divine strength, which is behind all our work and all 
activities, has been present with us, helping us to 
greater faithfulness in the coming year. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer 
THE RICHMOND CONFERENCES. 


THE local Committee on Arrangement would make 
the following announcement : 

Friends can count on reduced railroad rates, details 
as to which will be announced at once. 

The committee has delayed announcing board 
and lodging accommodations, hoping to obtain the 
use of High Point Hotel, where a large number 
could be accommodated together. As this now seems 
likely to prove impracticable, we desire to announce 
what can be secured, and would ask a// who are 
coming to send in their names promptly to the secre- 
tary of the committee for registration, and receive in 
return a membership card and baggage tag. It is 
desired that a// shall notify the secretary of their 
proposed attendance. In addition to this, those who 
wish to engage board and lodging, ¢hrough the com- 
mittee, will please state what kind of accommodation 
they desire, with all particulars necessary to insure 
their comfort, welfare, and satisfaction. 

Please write names and post-office addresses 
plainly, and where two wish to occupy the same 
room, state that fact in making application. It would 
be well to give also the name of the yearly and 
monthly meeting to which the party belongs, in order 
to avoid confusion or mistake. 

We give below a list of boarding-places available, 
so far as we can at this time give them. No one 
need hesitate to come for fear of lack of accommoda- 
tion. 

We have based our calculations on a_ probable 
attendance of 800, to come from points outside the 
city, hopefully anticipating that from 300 to 500 from 
the three eastern yearly meetings would feel it in- 
cumbent upon them to embrace this opportunity to 
give encouragement to the meetings in the West, 
which are usually able to send but few representatives 
to these Conferences, but we trust now will be largely 
represented. We believe all efforts to attend will be 
richly blessed. 

The Hotel ‘‘ Westcott,’ furnishes first-class ac- 
commodation, and is centrally located, two blocks 
from the meeting house, (where the tent, accomodating 
1,200 persons, will be erected for the accommodation 
of the Conferences). The rooms are airy and cool, 
and the following reduced rates are offered members 
of the Conferences : 

Parlor Floor, with bath, $3.50 per day; next 
floor, with bath, $3.00; above floor, no bath, $2.50. 

Fifty cents per day off from above prices, where 
two persons occupy one bed. 

The ‘“ Arlington,’ opposite railroad station, six 
blocks from meeting-house, rates $2.00 per day. 

The “ Huntington,” is located on Main street, five 
blocks from meeting-house. 

Private boarding-houses, within convenient walk- 
ing distance, will furnish meals at low rates and board 
and lodging for not to exceed $7.00 per week. 

A number of private families will furnish board 
and lodging for $7.00 per week. 

Others will furnish /odging only $1.75 per week, 
in which case meals can be arranged for at boarding- 
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houses, of which there are a number which regularly 
furnish meals to families ; or they can be had at res 
taurants if preferred. 

The “ Business College,’’ situated on the grounds 
adjoining the meeting-house, has granted us permis- 
sion to place cots in the building, and meals will be 
served in the College lunch-room, by the party who 
regularly furnishes them to the students. Such ac- 
commodation will cost about $4.50 for the week. 
The rooms are large and airy, and cots will not be 
closely crowded, but there will be a number of them 
in each room, as follows : 

First floor, south-east room, 
floor, south-west room, 12 cots. 

First floor, north-east room, 
floor, one large room, 30 cots. 

The members of the committee extend a most 
cordial invitation, and will be glad to do all they can 
to secure satisfactory accommodation for all who at- 
tend. They will appreciate the kindness, if Friends 
who expect to attend will be prompt in sending such 
notification, and will be glad to have them engage ac- 
commodation as soon as they can conveniently, that 
all may be in readiness dy Seventh month 1, if possible. 

Frances M. Rosinson, Sec, Com. on Arrangement, 
122 North 15th street, Richmond, Ind. 


10 cots; second 


10 cots: second 
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TRENTON, N. J.—A regular meeting of Trenton Friends’ 
Association was held in the lecture-room of the meeting-house 
Fifth month 23. It was called to order by the President, A. 
Crozer Reeves, and the early part of the evening was spent in 
a profitable and interesting manner, in listening to reports 
from various members who had attended our recent Yearly 
Meeting, in Philadelphia. 
proceedings were brought out, and much interesting informa- 
tion given to those who were unable to be in attendance. 

Seth Ely then read some extracts from a Unitarian writer 
on religious Reconstruction. They brought forth remarks 
from Daniel Willets, Edward B. Hancock, and G. Sherman 
Potts—the last named being specially favored in giving some 
thoughts regarding a personal Deity. 

Maud T. Satterthwaite then gave a very good and inter- 
esting account of the Colored Schools—the subject being, 
‘* Why is there need of maintaining the Colored Schools at 
Aiken, S.C. and Mt. Pleasant, S. C.?"’ The writer gave a full 
description of these schools since their establishment, soon 
after the war, when their founders overcame obstacles that 
would have discouraged many. The paper urged that the 
necessary support and help be extended to the schools, feeling 
there was just as much need for them now as thirty years ago. 
Interesting facts regarding this philanthropic work followed 
the reading of the paper. 

This being the last regular meeting until fall, it was 
decided at the suggestion of the Executive Committee, to 
hold a special meeting Sixth month 6, when several papers 
already prepared and carried over will be read and discussed 
by the Association. 


feeling that it had been of unusual interest. i. Co. 


SHORT CREEK, O.—The organization of the Friends’ 
Association of Short Creek Quarterly Meeting, Ohio, took 


place in the Eleventh month, 1897. The regular meetings of 
the Association are to be held in the afternoon of our quarterly 
meeting, in the Second, Fifth, and Eleventh months, with 
special meetings to be called by the Executive Committee. 


Lunch being provided for all at the meeting-house will give | 


opportunity for full attendance and sufficient time for an 
afternoon session. Our members have manifested a general 
and lively interest in the meetings. 


| exhorter, calling us to living in the life of Christ. 


Most of the important features of the | 
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After the business of the Association in Second month, an 
interesting selection from the life of Lucretia Mott was read 
by Alice M. Walker, and others gave valuable itemé in con- 
nection with her visit to Ohio Yearly Meeting. Then followed 
the reading of a valuable selection entitled ‘‘ Thoughts.”’ 
‘*The Silent Meeting,’’ a paper prepared by Robert M. 
Janney for the Swarthmore Conference, was read by Jennie 
H. Moore. 

Esther J. Fox having been appointed to prepare a paper 
on a subject from the Discipline, chose ‘‘ Conduct and Con- 
versation,’’ feeling these to be the foundations of character 
that cannot be too carefully guarded. It was a paper of 
value, containing many thoughts for reflection, and it led toa 
discussion on the subject by several others. One quoted the 
text ‘‘ Let your communication be yea, yea, nay, nay, for 
whatsoever is more than these cometh of evil,’’ and the 
quotation was spoken of as being the text on which the testi- 
mony against oaths was founded. 

The regular meeting of Fifth month 21st was held at 
Concord and was opened by the reading of the 19th Psalm. 
In response to roll-call were many beautiful sentiments on 
Faith. A most excellent paper was presented by Sarah C. 
Fox, on ‘‘ The Worship of Friends.’’ We were reminded 
that to worship God in spirit we must become spiritual. 
There are two standpoints in life, the natural and spiritual, 


| and if we follow the natural we cannot know the spiritual, as 


it was beheld in Jesus of Nazareth. 

A poem entitled ‘‘A Wandering Sheep,’’ was recited by 
Irene S. Walker. A sketch of the life of Benjamin Hallowell 
was prepared and read by Charles F. Branson, the apprecia- 


| tion of which was proven by the many remarks that followed. 


As a minister, one remembered him as being a beautiful 
Another 
recalled that when on a visit to Ohio Yearly Meeting he was 
so filled with the spirit that at one time he arose-and could 
only quote: ‘‘ The glory of the Lord so filled the house of 
the Lord there was no room for the minister.’’ Various inci- 
dents were recalled in connection with his teachings. One 
person told how she had lately been tried with neighbors’ 
stock and applied the lesson he had received from an old 
colored woman whose pigs destroyed his clover. ‘‘If we 
haven't something to try us, our patience will not grow.”’ 

Lowell's poem, ‘‘The Search,’’ was read by Myrtle 
Dungan. 

A review of the first chapter of Janney’s History of 
Friends (The Life of George Fox), was given by Horace B. 
Clark, and appreciated by all. 

Richard E. Roberts gave a talk on the early Discipline 
begun by George Fox, in 1653, and referred to him as being 
the instrument and only instrument fully qualified to engage 
in this great work at that period. He spoke of the central 
principle of the Society of Friends, out of which grew the 
various testimonies of the early Discipline, many of which 
are abreast of and in advance of the religious standard of 
the present day. Changes in it since Fox's time were men- 
tioned and in the discussion reference was made to theneed 
of change to meet varying conditions as time adva.ces. 

After the reading of the program we adjourned fora 
special meeting to be held at West Grove, the 6th of Eighth 
month at 10 a. m. A. B. W., Secretary. 

Emerson, Ohio. 


ALLOowAay's CREEK, N. J].—The Friends’ Association met 


| on the afternoon of the 29th of Fifth month, in the meeting- 


house at Hancock's Bridge. After silence, the President read 


| » : de > > , 
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The meeting closed after the customary silence, with the | a selection from the Psalms, and the roll was called by the 


Secretary. The minutes of the preceding meeting were read 
and approved. 

Anna P. Ridgway read from ‘‘ Quakerism : Its Beliefs and 
Messages,’’ the section upon ‘‘ Ministry ;’’ was followed by 
Sarah J. Powell, who read Longfellow’s poem upon Eliza- 
beth Haddon. As current topics were mentioned the death 
of W. E. Gladstone, and the celebration of the four hundredth 
anniversary of the martyrdom of Savonarola; interesting 
newspaper comments upon these events were read. 

Maggie M. Ridgway read Joel Borton’s very practical and 
interesting paper upon ‘‘ The Extension of our Meetings,’’ 
which was listened to with great attention. After a few re- 
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marks, a kindly encouraging letter from Anna Jenkins Ferris 
was read. The subject of discontinuing our meetings through 
the summer was mentioned, but the opinion seemed to be that 
as we meet but once a month, and have met so few times, a 
vacation is not, for the present at least, desirable, 

There being no further business, after a short silence, the 
meeting concluded. L. P., Secretary. 


West CHESTER, PA.—The West Chester Young Friends’ 
Association held the usual monthly meeting in its attractive 
room on North High Street, on Fourth-day evening, Fifth 
month 25, 1898. 

Reports from the chairmen of the different committees 
were heard. It was decided there should be no regular meet- 
ings of the Association during Seventh and Eighth months. 

A very interesting paper upon ‘‘ What Effect does the 
Young Friends’ Association have upon the Society of 
Friends ?"’ was prepared and read by J. Hibberd Taylor. He 
felt that a study of the principles and history of the Society is 
the object of the Association, and that interest in this will 
produce loyalty. Before these organizations were established 
indifference was a grave fault. What we need to-day is 
workers, loyal to the principles and testimonies which they 
profess. 

The remainder of the evening was devoted to three minute 
talks upon ‘‘ The Attitude of Friends Concerning War.'’ The 
subject was opened by Beulah W. Darlington reading from 
the Discipline our testimony against war ; followed by Her- 
bert P. Worth who feels it is extremely humiliating to see two 
Christian nations engaged in warfare and especially to find 
that one of these is our own. While he firmly believes in the 
principle of peace, yet those who think it right to take up 
arms, he feels are acting nobly in making the sacrifice and 
risking their lives: a redeeming feature, however, is that our 
nation is engaged in warfare not for conquest—not to gain 
possessions for herself—but because of the suffering of others, 
The lesson we should draw from this is that there is yet a 
work for our Society to do in promoting peace. principles 
throughout the land. 

William P. Sharples thought if he were going to the war 
it would be for glory ; and glory over another is not righteous. 
Sarah R. Paiste believes if Friends as individuals had been 
more loyal to their testimonies during the past forty or fifty 
years, the war spirit would not have been so apparent in the 
land to-day. 

Then followed the generai discussion. One of the younger 
members felt that the misrule of Spain and the blowing up of 
the Maine were the causes of the war, and under these cir- 
cumstances it was justifiable. The President did all in his 
power to avert the war but was forced into it by the spirit 
manifested in Congress. The thought was expressed that 
while the cause for which the United States declared war was 
righteous, yet the means used were unrighteous. 

The next meeting will be addressed by Prof. Joseph S. 
Walton upon ‘‘Some Historical Reminiscences of Friends."’ 
The meeting opens at 7.45 p. m. 

Owing to the inclemency of the weather, there was not a 
large attendance. The meeting then adjourned. 

REBECCA S. GARKETT, Sec. pro tem. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y.—The Young Friends’ Association of 
New York and Brooklyn, held a public meeting in the New 
York meeting-house on Fifth month 22. There was a large 
attendance, many visitors to yearly meeting being present. 

A nominating committee was appointed to bring forward 
nominations for officers at the next meeting, in Ninth month. 

The paper of the evening was on ‘‘ The Future Members 
of our Society,’’ by Edward Cornell. It called attention to 
the fact that so long as present ideas regarding proselyting 
prevailed we were, in the main, dependent for accessions to 
our membership on those born into the Society, and that it 
was therefore necessary to use every endeavor to hold the 
attachment of all Friends’ children for the Society. 

He advocated the extension of birthright membership to 
all children of Friends, whether one or both parents are 
members. 

The influences that should be brought to bear upon th 
children were enumerated as, parental influence, the First-da 
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school, social influence, attendance at meeting, and the 
recognition of the children as an integral part of the Society. 
Especial stress was laid upon the cultivation of the social 
influence. 

A vigorous discussion, joined in by many of the visitors, 
followed the paper. Then adjourned to meet in Brooklyn 
the second First-day in Ninth month. E.G. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
A CAREFUL and thorough survey is now being made of the 
College property by the Sophomore and Freshman Classes in 
Engineering. The work is under the direction of Professor 
Adey, and much interest is being manifested in it by the 
students. 

The Annual Senior Sophomore Reception took place in the 
College Parlors, on Seventh-day evening, Fifth month 18. 
Notwithstanding the fact that many of the students were away 
from college, a highly enjoyable evening is reported by all. 
An especial feature of the entertainment was several well- 
rendered recitations by Helen M. Fogg, 1yoo, and the playing 
of Arthur Hoadley and George M. Lamb, Igoo. 

The Senior and Freshman Classes have recently been pho- 
tographed by Gilbert and Bacon. Both pictures are excellent. 
Copies of them will be framed and placed inthe Alumni room. 

The Tennis Tournament, now in progress, bids fair to be 
closely contested. Use is being made in this tournament of 
the new dirt court, recently made, to the west of the College. 

The Battin Prize Contest in Parliamentary Law and Prac- 
tice took place on Fifth month 20. This contest is open to 
members of the Eunomian Literary Society, and was entered 
upon by them with great enthusiasm. The Contest was con- 
ducted by Dr. Hull, who has always shown a great interest in 
it, and the result was highty creditable to the society. 

At First-day morning meeting, Mary Travilla was present, 
and addressed the students in an inspiring and acceptable 
manner. 

The classes of '83 and '96 will hold their re-unions on 
Seventh-day, Sixth month 11. That of '88 on Third-day, 
Sixth month 14. "99. 


MARTIN ACADEMY.—The recent exercises of the classes of 
‘98 and ‘99 in Martin Academy, Kennett Square, Pa., have 
done themselves, the institution, and the faculty great credit. 
On Third-day, the 24th inst., the ‘99's held their class day 
exercises in the meeting-house adjoining the school grounds. 
The decorations were simple but beautiful. The class, con- 
sisting of three boys and four girls, with their teachers, ap- 
peared before a good-sized audience about 2.30. 

Edgar Stinson, M. Sc., read a portion of Scripture. Five 
recitations were creditably rendered, two orations and an 
essay showed careful research and study both in the treatment 
and delivery of their subjects—‘‘ The Modern Chaldeans,’’ 
‘«Success,"’ and ‘‘Beyond the Alps Lies Italy.’’ Mary 
Mills, cne of the faculty, made the address, which was highly 
appreciated by her hearers. 

Throughout the hour and a half we listened we were 
continually being reminded that the class believed in its 
motto, ‘‘ Not for School, but for Life, we Learn.’’ 

Again, on the afternoon of the 27th, the friends and 
patrons of the school gathered at the meeting-house for the 
Commencement exercises of the class of '98. The decora- 
tions were more elaborate, and their motto, ‘‘ Excelsior,’” 
glistened among the green of the boxwood and laurel. 

The class of three girls, four teachers, and Prof. John B. 
De Motte, of Bryn Mawr, occupied the gallery seat. The 
house was thoroughly filled for the occasion by an apprecia- 
tive audience. : 

Scripture reading, by Prof. Stinson, the principal, opened 
the exercises. The orations, ‘‘Shadows,’’ by Edith S. 
Jackson, ‘‘ Changes,'’ by Alice R. Linvill, and ‘‘ Mirage,’’ by 
Dorathy Z. Twohey, were so thoroughly prepared along their 
different lines, and so finely rendered that it was difficult to 
make any comparisons that would favor one above the other. 

Prof. Stinson presented the diplomas and expressed a 
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sense of the pride he felt in this class. If not so large in 
numbers as in previous years, he claimed for it great strength 
in all that equips the Martin Academy graduate for the 
higher lessons beyond, whether for institutions or for the arena | 
of life. 

Prof. De Motte, as usual, was most warmly welcomed by | 
the citizens of Kennett. He held the audience almost spell- 
bound for a half hour in handling his subject—‘t What we 
Are to Be, We Are now Becoming.’’ The facts presented 
from a scientific standpoint, that only up to the age of thirty- | 
six does the brain of man develop, must have impressed the 
young with the importance of the careful garnering that 
must be done during that period, if the zenith along which 
our lives pass from thirty-six to fifty-six is to give forth the 
lustre of a grand and useful life. 


LITERARY NOTES. 
THE fifty-fifth volume of Zhe Century, containing the monthly 
numbers of the magazine from Eleventh month, 1897, to 
Fourth month, 1898, inclusive, has just made its appearance. 
A glance at the table of contents shows what a wide field has 
been covered. There are four articles about Andrée, one of 
by Stadling 


5 


them written Jonas the Stockholm journalist, 
giving the description by an eye-witness of ‘‘ Andrée’s Flight 
into the Unknown.’’ There is also an account of the message 
sent by carrier-pigeon from the aéronaut, the only word re- 


ceived from him since his departure. R. Talbot Kelly, the 


E. M. P. 
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English artist, is represented by two papers, strikingly illus- 
trated, telling of life ‘‘ In the Desert with the Bedouin.’’ 
the series of ‘‘ Heroes of Peace’’ 
on ** 


In 
there are illustrated articles 
Every-Day Heroism,’’ and ‘‘ Heroes of the Life-Saving 
Service,’’ by Gustav Kobbé, and ‘‘ Heroes Who Fight Fire,”’ 
by Jacob A. Riis. Two articles on the new gold-fields de- 
scribe ‘‘ The River Trip to the Klondike,’’ by John Sidney 
Webb, and ‘‘ The Rush to the Klondike over the Mountain 
Passes,’’ by Edward S. Curtis. Five notable papers by Sara 
Y. Stevenson, of this city, are devoted to ‘‘ Maximilian, his 
Allies and Enemies."’ Mrs. Stevenson was in Mexico at the 
time of the French Intervention, and she writes of the brief 
and pitiful career of the Emperor from intimate acquaintance 
with the course of events. V.C. Scott O'Connor has con- 
tributed two articles concerning the life of Tennyson at his 
Isle of Wight home. 

All these articles are interesting, and most, if not all of 
them, tend to that intelligent knowledge of human affairs 
which we cannot but desire. We have by no means covered 
the whole list of the volume’s contents. (New York: The 
Century Company, $3.) 


The magazines have now turned in to print ‘‘ war’’ matter, 
and we must expect, no doubt, an avalanche of it for some 
time to come, though we very much question whether the 
public appetite for and digestion of such material is not over- 
estimated. Among the contributions that are interesting 
and informing in the midst of this are two illustrated articles 
in the Review of Reviews for the current month, on the 
Philippine Islands, one giving the observations of a recent 
-American visitor to the islands, Joseph T. Mannix, and the 
other, by Charles Johnston, late of the Bengal Civil Service, 
on ‘‘ The Philippines in History.”’ 





The Atlantic Monthly places a flag on its cover, again, as 
in the days of the Civil War. It might as well have been 
omitted, no doubt. The flag, when it stands for absolute 
rectitude, is worthy of our love, but like all other precious 
things, we should be careful how we use—in order not to 
misuse—it. The opening article is a summary of our Cuban 
relations with Spain ; the causes of the present war and the 
problems likely to arise from it. The writer considers that he 
finds the collision to have been inevitable ‘‘ between the 
medizval methods of Spain and the highly civilized ideals 
and strong ethical sentiment of the United States.’’ Our 
ideals, we fear, are not so very highly civilized but that there 
is yet considerable room for improvement. 








LOST OPPORTUNITY. 
‘* Nulla 
‘* THERE is a nest of thrushes in the glen ; 
When we come back, we'll see the glad young 
things,’”’ 
He said. We come not by that way again ; 
And time and thrushes fare on eager wings ! 


Vestigia Retrorsum.”’ 


You rose"’ 

return 

I'll pluck it then."’ *Twas on a Summer day. 
The ashes of the rose in Autumn's urn 

Lie hidden well. We came not back that way 


—she smiled—‘“‘ but, no; when we 


We do not pass the selfsame way again, 
Or, passing by that way, no thing we find 

As it before had been ; but dearth, or stain, 
Hath come upon it, or the wasteful wind. 


The very earth is envious, and her arms 

Reach for the beauty that detained our eyes ; 
Yea, it is lost beyond the aid of charms, 

If, once within our grasp, we leave the prize ! 
Thou traveler to the unknown ocean's brink, 

Through Life's fair fields, say not, ‘‘ Another 

day 

This joy I'll prove ;"’ for never, as | think, 

Never shall we come back this selfsame way ! 
—Edith M. Thomas. 


WHITHER ARE WE TENDING? 

Baltimore Sun, Fifth Month 23. 
THERE are questions connected with the present war 
to which it would seem to be the heigth of folly to 
close our eyes because, for the moment, we cannot 
see even dimly what their final solution is to be. We 
can at least appreciate their magnitude, and if they 
are fraught with danger to the future peace and 
welfare of the republic it is our duty to consider them 
in all their possible bearings and to prepare ourselves 
as best we can to minimize and avert the threatened 
danger. 

Grant that the ship of state is launched upon a 
dangerous current, which is hurrying us onward, we 
know not exactly whither, that is surely no reason 
why we should shut our eyes to the rocks and whirl- 
pools that may lie in our course, or why reason and 
statesmanship should abdicate the helm and abandon 
our vessel’s fate to chance or accident. Having 
chosen our course, whether wisely or unwisely, we 
are bound as reasonable men to weigh and contem- 
plate the possible consequences of our own action. 
It is often of advantage under such circumstances to 
have the benefit of the observations and suggestions 
of a looker-on, particularly if he be also a well-wisher. 
The man standing on shore, who sees the rocks and 
dangers ahead, can give useful advice to the man 
whose boat is descending the rapids, provided, of 
course, the latter is in a position to hear him and it is 
not too late to take heed. 

One of the ablest journals published in Great 
Britain, rivaling in circulation and in influence some 
of the great London dailies, is the Manchester Guar- 
dian, the organ of the conservative middle-class and 
commercial sentiment of the English people. In this 
admirable paper we find some recent editorial com- 
ments, conceived in the kindliest spirit toward this 
country and its institutions, which ought not to be 
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without value at the present juncture. The Guardian 
does not discuss why or how we got into the present 
war, or the merits of the question as between the 
Spanish government and ourselves. It has no words 
of unfriendly criticism for the President or for Con- 
gress as to the manner in which the war was brought 
about or is being prosecuted. 

It simply asks: Whither are we tending? It 
notes with surprise some of the recent expressions of 
opinion in leading American journals in favor of a 
permanent change in the foreign policy of our govern- 
ment, and of the extension of the sovereignty of the 
United States, at leat temporarily, and for purposes 
of indemnity over the Philippine Islands and Cuba, 
and the protectorate at least in Hawaii, and it re- 
marks: ‘‘One knows about those terminable sover- 
eignties and protectorates and leases—Great Britain’s 
in Egypt, France’s in Tunis, everybody’s in China. 
A capital is burnt or blown to pieces, there is a period 
of anarchy, troops are landed, and some sort of 
government is set up, merely for the time being. 
Soon the time ceases to be, and the provisional gov- 
ernment looks around it and finds to its innocent 
astonishment that if it desisted from its beneficient 
labors everything would go to ruin. It accordingly 
stays, merely for the good of the country.” 

This has been the experience of European Powers 
and it may be ours. The Guardian quotes not from 
any of our *‘ yellow journals,” but from such repre- 
sentatives of public opinion as the New York /erad/d, 
Times, and Sun, and says : 

‘« That is how men and countries throw away their happi- 
ness with both hands. They seem to tire of being too much 
blessed by fortune. The United States were invulnerable in 
their own solid territory that stood four-square against inva- 
sion, like the Russia that even Napoleon could not penetrate 
without disaster in 1812. Almost every other Great Power in 
the world had given hostages to fortune by the acquisition of 
outlying islands or distant colonies that could only be guarded 
by strong fleets. America scarcely needed a ship. She was 
the only first-rate Power for whom the thought of being driven 
off the seas had no terror. She had only to walk straight 
forward in the path marked out for her by the great men who 
founded her constitution, and she could scarcely have failed 
to distance in the arts of peace, if not the United Kingdom, 


at any rate competitors like France or Germany, who plow 
with one hand on their swords. 

‘* America is tiring of that happiness. For years a host of 
Americans seem to have felt that their country has not been 
living up to its station in life because it has not, like Great 
Britain, controlled in distant countries the destinies of brown 
men, because it has not spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
on ships, forts, and guns, nor enjoyed the august cares of 
wars, famines, and revolts on property of its own, or near it, 
in half a dozen parts of the world. So, if this group has its 
way, Hawaii is to be annexed, and the Philippines, and, 
perhaps, Cuba, when the little difficulty of the self-denying 
ordinance, published at the opening of the war, can be sur- 
mounted—no great conquering nation has ever found such 
difficulties insuperable, witness the French and British prom- 
ises regarding Tunis and Egypt, which the jingoes in each 
country have long pronounced it childish to think of keeping.”’ 

Not only is this, in the eyes of our friendly critic, 
the heighth of political unwisdom in the light of the 
teachings of history and experience, but it is, it says, 
“distinctly un-American.” 

‘The distinctively American principle is,’’ it affirms, 
‘*that Hawaiians, Cubans, and Philippine Islanders have an 





The conception of a country or an island asa piece of terri- 
tory to be acquired or parted with like an estate, with the live 
stock on it, simply on the grounds of its usefulness or: incon- 
venience to the owner, was hateful to men like Washington 
and Franklin. To say that Hawaii should be annexed because 
it is the key to the Eastern-Pacific, or that the Philippine 
Islands should be annexed because America wants a naval 
base near China, would have seemed to them disgraceful. 
They would not have seen in Hawaii and in the Philippines 
merely an island and an archipeligo in certain positions on the 
map, but two populations entitled to life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness as conceived by the populations themselves. 
It was because this mode of viewing the rights of masses of 
men was foreign to the world of European international rela- 
tions of the eighteenth century that the founders of the 
United States shook off the dust of their feet against that 
world and entered into an isolation truly splendid, refusing, 
like the early Quakers, any complicity in actions that fell 
short of their own ideal. Fidelity to such an ideal does not 
preclude chivalrous acts of intervention for the deliverance of 
maltreated peoples, but it does preclude wars of conquest, 
and most of all does it preclude the dexterous conversion of 
wars undertaken on grounds of humanity into wars of con. 
quest. The truest friends of the United States in this country 
would see with intense regret the breakdown of the finest of 
American traditions in the degeneration of an act of rescue 
into a campaign of grab.”’ 


If it be suggested that this deprecation of the 
adoption of a policy of “land-stealing”’ by this re- 
public may have its origin in British jealousy and 
unwillingness to see the United States become the 
possessor of distant islands upon which Britain herself 
may have set a covetous eye—the suggestion, so far 
as the Manchester Guardian is concerned, is thus met 
and answered. It only shows, it says, how thoroughly- 
demoralizing, ‘““how deranging war is to ordinary 
notions of public conduct that both in the United 
States and in England, American projects for annexing 
the Philippines and their inhabitants, for giving them 
away to Great Britain or to Japan, even for putting 


| them up to auction, should have been discussed as 


arily as if the Philippines were a park inhabited by 
deer. We have no right whatever to the islands, the 
United States have no right to them, nobody but their 
inhabitants have any right to them; for the United 
States to seize and keep them because they might be 
strategetically useful would be a crime like the annex- 
ation of Alsace-Lorraine, and for us to become the 
receivers of the spoil would be almost as odious as a 
share in the partition of Poland.” 


Unitep StaTEs Propuction oF CoaL.—Consider- 
ing the industry by States, Pennsylvania holds her 
usual position in the annual coal report. The com. 
bined product of anthracite and bituminous coals from 
the Keystone State amounted to 106,000,000 short 
tons—nearly 54 per cent. of the total output. Penn- 
sylvania’s percentage of the total bituminous output 
was 37, her output of soft coal being 54,000,000 tons, 
Illinois remains in second place, with a total of a little 
over 20,000,000 short tons. West Virginia is third, 
having increased her output nearly 700,000 tons over 
1896, and leading Ohio, which comes fourth, by nearly 
1,250,000 tons. Alabama reached her maximum 
output of 5,893,770 tons, and stands fifth. Iowa is 
sixth, lacking only 85,000 tons of reaching 5,000,000 
tons. Maryland produced 4,442,000 tons and Indiana 


indefeasible right to determine their own form of government. | 4 little over 4,000,000 tons. 
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Some Wonderful Tortoises. 
A cuRIous spectacle is afforded in San Francisco, where sixty- 
five large tortoises, which C. M. Harris brought recently from 
the Galapagos Islands, are fed. A newspaper of that city 
says: 

The tortoises were procured for Walter Rothschild, of 
London, and will be shipped to England when the weather 
warmer. Their diet now consists of apples, cab- 
bage, and grass. Mr. Harris, every morning, puts two large 
boxes of thoroughly ripe apples, half a dozen big cabbages, 
and a sack of freshly cut grass in the yard for them to feed 
upon. When satisfied they crawl into the conservatory to rest 
and digest their food. 

They are kept in a florist’s hothouse, as high temperature 
is needed to keep them alive. The Galapagos Islands are on 
the equator, where the temperature is seldom under seventy 
degrees, and these tortoises would die if kept in less than 
fifty-five degrees Fahrenheit. They were desired by Mr. 
Rothschild, who is a son of Baron Rothschild, for his private 
museum, which is said to be one of the most interesting in the 
world. The expedition to the Galapagos cost him $10,000. 

The tortoises are unusually large, some being six feet long 
in their shells and five feetin girth. Twenty-nine of them are 
the festudo ephippium species. It was supposed this specie 
was extinct, and the specimens that Harris caught are the 
only ones known to exist anywhere in the world. The species 
belongs to the mastodonic age. Their hind legs are like the 
limbs of an elephant in form and covering. The twenty-nine 
named were found in the crater of one of the dead volcanos 
of the islands. They were restricted in their travels to this 
crater and to a plateau connected with it. The nightly 
Peruvian rains, as the heavy mists there are called, gave them 
in the hottest season the water they required. Some of the 
tortoises are supposed to be centuries old. 

Coming hither they languished in the darkness of the ship's 
hold, and on reaching latitude 25 degrees began to feel cold ; 
but they are growing lusty again, and one day last week two 
of the largest had a battle in the yard. The majority of the 
tortoises which Harris has are of the /es/‘udo nigra species. 
Both kinds captured by him are found only in the Galapagos 
Islands, he says. 


becomes 


The ‘‘ Riverside Press.’’ 


AN interesting little story is told of the origin and growth of 
the word ‘‘ Riverside,’’ in connection with the publishing 
business of Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. In 1852, the 
late H. O. Houghton, then a comparatively young man, 
established a printing-press in Cambridge, Mass., on the 
banks of the Charles River, in a building formerly used by 
the city for the town poor. Not wishing to have any name 
attach itself to his new press which might be suggested by 
the former use of the building, he sought the advice of bis 
friend James Brown, then of the firm of Little, Brown & Co., 
of Boston, who one day said to him: ‘‘ This press stands by 
the side of the Charles River; why not call it The Riverside 
Press ?'' and this most natural name was then given it, so 
that now the term Riverside has come to cover a thickly 
populated district, and to be applied to various neighboring 
industries. 

After Mr. Houghton became a publisher as well as a 
printer, the word Riv erside was used in connection with those 
of his publications which were designed to be of especial 
excellence, both in contents and in typography. The name 
is now borne by excellent complete editions of Longfellow, 
Whittier, Holmes, Lowell, Emerson, Aldrich, Hawthorne, 
Browning, Burroughs, Stowe, and Thoreau, and by many 
other books and collections of books. The books of especial 
interest to educational people which carry the name Riverside 
are those of the Riverside Literature Series and Riverside 
School Library, which now number 175 volumes. 

The Riverside Press soon outgrew the small building in 
which it was first started, and now consists of a large building 
or collection of buildings, in which are employed between 
five and six hundred persons. The publishing business which 
the Press gave rise to has its publication offices at Boston, and 
branch offices at New York and Chicago. 
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Tobacco Tempting. 
A RECENT issue of a Chicago daily newspaper says: ‘‘Gum- 
bacco, advertised as ‘a combination of finest chewing tobacco 
and gum,’ is on sale in all the small candy and tobacco stores 
in the northwest district, especially in the vicinity of schoo! 
buildings. 

‘* At one of the schools—the Prescott, at Wrightwood and 
Ashland avenues—squads of boys were observed one day last 
week to make descents on the corner stores, and when they 
returned they were chewing something, and strutting about 
like young turkeys. Mrs. Margaret T. Fitch, the principal of 
the school, made an inquiry into the cause of their behavior, 
and discovered in one room seven of the pupils who had 
packages of ‘Gumbacco.’ She confiscated all the stuff that 
was left, hastened to nearby stores, bought the stock on hand, 
and warned the proprietors that if they sold it again she 
would have them prosecuted under the ‘ cigarette law.’ 

‘«The gumbacco is put up in attractive-looking packages, 
the outer cover being in purple, with white and orange letter- 
ing, and bears the warning, ‘do not swallow the saliva.’ The 
cakes are three inches long, and one and one-half inches 
wide. Each is divided into five portions, and is of dark 
brown color, the sides being covered with powdered sugar. 
The taste is sweet and aromatic, and there is a pungent, 
biting effect on the tongue and lips after chewing for a few 
moments.’’ 


Valentine Hollingsworth. 

Youths’ Companion. 
VALENTINE HOLLINGSWORTH accompanied William Penn in 
the good ship We/come, and settled in Delaware upon the 
banks of the Brandywine. Katherine, his daughter, ‘‘a de- 
lectable Quaker maiden,’’ the pride of the little settlement, 
was wooed and won by big George Robinson. But George 
was of the Church of England, and Katherine ‘‘ must be mar- 
ried in meeting.”’ 

‘*George,’’ writes the author of ‘‘ Heirlooms in Minia- 
ture,"" was willing to join the Society, be a Friend, and be 
married in meeting or anywhere else that Katherine said ; ac- 
cordingly, he and Katherine made their first declaration 
Fifth-day, First month, 1688.'’ The elders, however, had 
‘« scruples,’’ seeing that George's conversion was very sudden, 
and they asked him this searching question : ‘‘ Friend Rob- 
inson, dost thou join the Society of Friends from conviction, 
or for the love of Katherine Hollingsworth ?'' George hesi- 
tated. He prized the truth and he did wish to marry Kath- 
erine. So he answered : ‘‘1 wish to join the Society for the 
love of Katherine Hollingsworth.”’ 

The Friends counseled ‘‘ delay, and that Friend Robinson 
should be persuasively and instructively dealt with."". Shrewd 
men as they were, they allowed Katherine to deal with him ; 
and within a year George joined the Society as a true convert. 

An old manuscript reads: ‘‘ He and Katherine were per 
mitted to begin a long and happie married life together, being 
for many years an example of Piety and Goodness to those 
around them, and retaining their Love of Truth and Loyalty 
to the Society to the last."’ 


A Story of a Splinter. 
A CARPENTER was working at his trade at an institution over 
which the sisters of the Roman Catholic Church presided. 
One day he broke off an ugly splinter in his hand and could 


not get it out. He went home at the close of his day's work 
feeling no annoyance from the wound, but by the next morn- 
ing the hand was in a serious condition and so painful that 
working was an impossibility. On his way to the doctor's 
the carpenter stopped to tell the sisters why he must delay his 
work. 

‘** Let me see what I can do with your hand before you go 
to the doctor,’’ said one of the sisters. The man demurred. 
‘*Yes,’’ said the sister, with gentle insistence, ‘‘ it will do no 
harm, anyway.'’ She quickly filled within an inch or so of 
the top a rather wide-mouth bottle with steaming hot water, 
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and as she held it another sister pressed the inflamed part of 
the injured hand gently down over the opening. Such a 
peculiar sensation! It seemed to the man that his whole 
hand was being drawn with great force into the bottle. He 
would have taken it away, but the sister was holding it gently 
but firmly. Then there was a feeling of relief. It seemed as 
if the inside of that hand had become liquid and was pouring 
its unpleasant contents into the bottle. That was almost 
exactly what was happening, and with the liquid went the 
offending splinter. The hand was bathed and bandaged, 
and the carpenter continued his work without further incon- 
venience. 
CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE main interest, as to war events, has been concentrated 
upon the situation at Santiago de Cuba, where the Spanish 
fleet under Cervera took refuge some time ago. The United 
States squadron under Commodore Schley took position out- 
side the entrance to the harbor, to prevent the escape of the 
Spanish ships, and it has been believed that their capture, or 
their destruction, was thus madecertain. Trustworthy reports 
stated that they were short of coal and provisions, and other- 
wise in poor condition, when they took refuge at Santiago. 

Ar this writing, Sixth month 1, a. m., there are reports of 
a great battle at Santiago, between the American ships on one 
side, and the Spanish forts and ships on the other. It is said 
by some reports that the ships under Sampson, as well as 
Schley’s, have been engaged. No official reports have been 
given out at Washington. 

THE remains of W. E. Gladstone were removed on the 
25th ult.from Hawarden Castle, (Flintshire, Wales), where he 
died, to the village church, where they ‘‘lay in state,’’ and 
in the evening were taken to London. On the 28th the cere- 
monial interment, the ‘‘ public funeral,’’ at Westminster 
Abbey, took place. 

THE month just closed has been remarkable in the region 
of Philadelphia for the number of rainy and cloudy days. 
Up to Seventh-day last, out of twenty-seven days there had 
been but four that were not either cloudy or rainy. The rain- 
fall had not been extremely heavy, being but 2.14 inches 
above the average, but the weather at no time became 
‘*settled,’’ so that the ground could get dry. As a conse- 
quence, very little out-door farm work was done during the 
month, and up to the end of last week but a small part of the 
corn had been planted in this region. 

As had been expected, President McKinley issued, on the 
25th ult., another call for volunteers. Seventy-five thousand 
are called for, to be apportioned to the several States and 
Territories, as the previous call was. They are to serve for 
two years. The enlistment and organization of these troops 
will begin at once. It is intimated that still another call will 
be made. 

THE United States battleship Ovegon, concerning whose 
safety on her long voyage around Cape Horn, there had been 
much anxiety, safely reached the coast of Florida, at Jupiter 
Inlet, on the night of the 24th ult., and went later to Key 
West. She left San Francisco in March, and touched at 
Callao, Valparaiso, Rio Janeiro, Bahia, and Barbadoes. The 
gunboat Marietta accompanied her from the Pacific Coast, 
and a vessel bought of Brazil, the Buffalo, from Rio. The 
voyage from San Francisco to the Florida coast was over 
13,000 miles, and the ship was said to be ready for service, 
when she arrived. It is regarded as a remarkable perform- 
ance. 

Action has been taken in the cases of some of the 
‘* prizes,’ merchant vessels taken by the United States ships, 
at the beginning of the war. In the United States Court at 
Key West, on the 27th, Judge Locke filed six decisions. The 
steamers Catalina and Miguel Jover, with their cargoes, were 
released. The Pedro, Guido, Buenaventura, and the Panama 
were condemned and forfeited ; but in the case of the Buena- 
ventura, her cargo was declared to be neutral property, and is 





to be restored to its owners. The question of the Panama's 
cargo was taken under advisement. Appeals were taken in 
all the cases, either by the owners or by the United States, 
and all will go up to the higher court for final settlement. 

THE war revenue bill has continued under discussion in 
the United States Senate, and the final vote has not been 
reached at this writing. On the 27th, Senator Gorman, of 
Maryland, (Dem.), advocated an amendment, levying a tax on 
corporations, and denounced the decision of the Supreme Court 
that an income-tax is unconstitutional. Senator Teller, of Colo- 
rado, advocated an income-tax and the increased issue of legal- 
tender notes ; Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, spoke against 
the latter proposal. The proposed issue of 300 millions in 
bonds is one of the features earnestly discussed. By a vote of 
41 to 27, the proposed tax on corporations was laid on the 
table, on the 28th ult. 

At the meeting in Boston, onthe 23d ult., of the American 
Unitarian Association, a resolution addressed to Secretary of 
the Navy John D. Long was adopted, declaring ‘‘ that, as the 
ostensible and only justifiable motive for entering upon the 
war with Spain was the deliverance of a neighboring people 
and ourselves from relations to them that had become 
intolerable, we wish to express our abhorrence of the spirit 
of vengeance manifested in such a war cry as ‘Remember 
the Maine,’ and beg of you to refuse to purchase goods of 
any kind bearing this motto, and in all ways to discourage 
and discountenance the use of this motto, or any other calcu- 
lated to foster the spirit of savagery against which we are 
contending.”’ A St. Louis contractor, it is stated, had 
stamped each piece of army bread, ‘‘ hard tack,’’ with the 
words, ‘‘ Remember the Maine.’’ Orders have been issued 
at Washington that no ‘‘ mottoes ’’ are to be placed on goods 
furnished by contractors. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
By a vote of 24 to 12 the Directors of the Trans-Mississippi 
Exposition, at Omaha, have decided to keep open the gates 
of the Exposition on First-day, from 1 p.m. to Iop. m. 
The sale of liquors will not be permitted, and concerts and 
religious services will be held in the Auditorium on First-day 
afternoon 

—The woman suffragists are encouraged by the growth in 
membership and receipts of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association. Seven years ago the annual income of 
the Association was $2,000; in 1896 it was $10,000, and in 
1897 $14,000. Up to the present year no officer of the Asso- 
ciation has ever received a salary. 

—The case of Prof. McGiffert, of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, New York, (whose recently published book was criti- 
cised as not ‘‘orthodox,’’) came up before the Presbyterian 
General Assembly at Lake Winona, Indiana, last week, anda 
resolution was adopted requiring him to reconcile his views 
with those of his Church, or else to withdraw from the Pres- 
byterian ministry. 


—A severe wind and rain storm broke over St. Louis on 
the afternoon of the 27th ult. As it was the second anniver- 
sary of the terrible tornado that caused such great destruction 
of life and property in that city and vicinity, many people 
were terror stricken, fearing another visitation. 


No reports of 
damage, however, have been made. 


—Fifty-three persons were drowned by the sinking of the 
steamer Mecca, in a collision with the steamer Lindula, in the 
Indian Ocean, on the 24thult. The Lindula’s shaft was broken, 
and while she was being towed by the Mecca the hawser broke 
The survivors were taken to Calcutta. 


—Professor Charles A. Briggs, of the faculty of the 
Union Theological Seminary, who recently left the Presby- 
terian church, was ordained a deacon by Bishop Potter, in 
Grace Episcopal Church, New York City, on the 27th ult. 

—The United States Life-saving force, which usually is 
not kept on duty during the summer months, will continue 
this year, in order to increase the coast-guard service. 

—An avalanche occurred on Mount Rainier, Washington, 
a few days ago, which rent in twain the Bowitzer glacier. 
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NOTICES. 

+ © Tee Philanthropic Labor 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends will 
meet 15th and Race 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Sixth month 
11, 1898, at 1.30 o'clock, p. m 

The Sub Committees meeting as follows : 

The Indian, in Room No 2 at foa. m 

Peace Arbitration, in Room No. 3, 
10 a. m 

Colored People, Race Street Meeting house, 
atiIoa 

Improper Publications, in 
10a 

Purity, in Room No. 3, m 

Women and Children, in Room No 

m 
Temperance and Tobacco, in Room No. 1, 
Ila 

Educational Publication 
Room No. I, at 9.30 a 

Legislation Committee, in Race Street Parlor, 
atIoa 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
Pitisburgh 

BEYMER-BAUMAN 
Pittsburgh. 

DAVIS -C 

FAHNESTOCK 

ANCHOR 

ECKSTEIN 

ATLANTIC 

BRADLEY 

BROOKLYN | 

JEWETT 

ULSTER 

UNION 

SOUTHERN )} 

> Chicago. 

SHIPMAN } 

COLLIER 

MISSOURI 

RED SEAL 

SOUTHERN 

JOHN T. LEWIS ounce co 
Philadelphia 

MORLEY 


Committee on 
in the meeting house, 
Streets, 


Cincinnati. 


and at 


New York. 
m 

Room No. 4, at 
m 

atga 
5, at 
Q a 
at 
- St. Louis 


and Committee, in 


m 


m 
James H. ATKIN<ON, 
ELEANOR K. RICHARDs, 


) Clerks Cleveland. 
} SALEM 


Salem, Mass. 


j 
| 


it of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting has arranged for the following | 


* The Visiting Committee CORNELL = Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 


FRIENDS’? INTELLIGE 


NCER_ 


OU need not worry about your paint 
peeling off or colors fading if you 
use Pure White Lead, Pure Lin- 

seed Oil and National Lead Co.’s Tinting 
Colors, and employ a practical painter to 
apply it. 

Be sure that the brands are right. See 
list of genuine brands, which are made by 


‘é * ” 
the “old Dutch process. 
By using National Lead Co,’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors, 
any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving valu 


able information and card showing samples of colors free ; also 


folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles or 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paint, 


meetings during Sixth month : 
Creek, Little 
Warrington 
Sandy Spring 
Aisquith Street, and Little Britain 
Washington 
JouHN J. Cornet 


5. Dunning’'s Falls and 
12 
19 
26 
L, Chairman. 

*.* Frankford Circular Meeting will be held 
Sixth month 12, at 3.30 o clock p- m., in the 
ancient meeting house, Unity and Waln streets 
The attendance of Friends encouraging 
those who usually attend that meeting 


is to 


*.* A religious meeting will be held 


1898, at 3 o'clock 

Ministering Friends are cordially 

attend. 

destitute little ones are truly welcome. 
On behalf of Committee 

S. Tt 


R. EAvENson, M. D. 


*.* West Philadelphia Meeting, 35th street 
and Lancaster avenue, will commence at 10.30 
o'clock, on First day next, Sixth month 5, and 
continue at that hour until Tenth month 

*.* Burlington First day School Union will 
be held at East Branch, Sixth month 11, at to 
a.m. All interested in First day School work 
are invited. 

G. SHERMAN Ports, ) Clerk 
ANNIE R. WALN, | ee 


*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of 
the committee of the Western Quarterly Meet 
ing will be held at Centre, Del., on First day, 
the 12th of Sixth month, to convene at 3 o’clock. 

SAMUEL H. Broome t, Clerk 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting s Com- | 


mittee to visit the smaller branches as may 
open, will attend the following meetings : 
Schuylkill, Sixth month 12 
Merion, Sixth month 26. 
Germantown, Seventh month Io 
Radnor, Seventh month 24 appointed meet 
3p. m 
Reading, Seventh month 31 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, Clerk 


ing), 


*.*A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of Concord Quarterly Meeting, 
be held at Middletown, (Del. Co, Pa on 
First day, the 5th of Sixth month. To convene 
at 3 o’ clock 


oan 
will 


Mary P. Harvey, Clerk 


at | 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, | 
West Philadelphia, First-day, Sixth month 5, | 


invited to | 
All persons interested in the poor and | 


Natonal Lead Co., 100 


NOTICE. 


*,* The annual picnic of the New York and Brocklyn 
First-day Schools will be held at Grand View Park, near 
Great Neck, Long Island, on Sixth month rth. 
steamer /ohn Lenox has been chartered, and will leave 
Dock street Pier, Brooklyn 
a.m., and 
a.m. All Friends are invited. 
Tickets socents; children 25 cents. 


McCLEES GALLERIES 


J. E. McCiesgs & Co., Ltd. 


“PHILADELPHIA: 
| 


*15i18 CHESTNUT ST- 


_ *Pirture‘Dealers- 
“Frame Manufarturers- 
OLD ~“ PRINTS 
MAKING albums or illustrating books acquires a 
r new charm when you have discovered the great col- 


lection of the Soute PHotroGrapnH Co., of Boston, for 
| which we are agents in Philadelphia. 


present ; reproduc tions of famous art works, old and new; 
these are a part only. With such a collection to draw 
upon, illustrating becomes an absorbing pleasure. 


| NEW 
‘* Where Shakespeare Sleeps,’"—Anne Hatha 
way’s Cottage, by James Fagin. 


ART PUBLICATIONS. 


‘ Springtime of Love,”’ 
ion to 


ART 


* Love’s Dream.”’ ) 


FREI EXHIBITION of Mr. 


Anderson's 


The | 


near Fulton Ferry) at 8.30 | 
foot of east 23d street, New York, at 8.50 | 


|New Arborton, 


William St., New York. 


W ERNERSVILLE, 
PENNA. 


Preston’s Sunnyside, 
| A delighlful Mountain Resort. 
and scenery. Send for booklet. 


JAMES H. PRESTON. 
. Wes Ley AVENUE AND 
The Driftwood, SixtH STREET. 
OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
Now open for the reception of guests. 


SARAH J. PAXSON & SISTERS. 


Kathlu Cottage, 


ELEVENTH AND CENTRAL AVENUES, 
OCEAN CITY, N. J 


Superior air, water, 


New house, fine ocean view, large piazzas, and pleas- 


| ant rooms. 


K. E. Lewis and L. C. Conard. 
Kept by Friends. 
OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 


New house, nicely located, near hot sea-water baths; 
one-half block from the ocean. 





Scenes of travel in | 
all countries ; castles, cathedrals, and cities of Europe; | 
portraits of royalty and celebrities of all times, past and | 


The Aquarille 


| heated and home-like. 


by Virnea, (compan- | 


For particulars address 


HANNAH BORTON, 


No. 7 Sea View Avenue, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


OcEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
The house has been thoroughly renovated. It is well 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR. 
M. E. & H. M. Humpton 


The Pennhurst, — 


paintings in oil and water colors, in our Art | 


Gallery. 


| YEO & LUKENS, | 
STATIONERY ® BLANK BOOKS © PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street (above Market) 
613 Walnut Street. 


Law and Conz eyancing 
BLANKS. 


Duravle Work 
HENRY Cc. ELLIS, . r 


teliable Workmen 
House and Sign Painting. 
Residence, 404 N. 32d St. 112 N. TENTH ST 
Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND ConTRACTORS. 
r125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a., Pa. 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1220 Angle St., Tioga. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 


The house has every convenience, including 
| steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
| level of pavement. Open ali the year. Send 

for illustrated booklet. 
JAMES HOOD. 


Best Shoe 
YOU CAN GET. 
We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 


Spring and Summer Shoes. 


Samuel Dutcher. 45 N. 13th St. 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


| The Right Shoe for 
You is the 





THE tables of the Home Office in Lon- 
don show that 202,119,196 tons of coal 
were mined in the United Kingdom last 
year. This was an excess of nearly 
7,000,000 tons over the output for 1896. 


‘Striking and Valuable.” 4 


JESUS, | ~Fiseed inrextscances 
THE CARPENTER | 
OF NAZARETH. 


** Joseph the Deramer,’’ and 
‘*A Child’s Religion.’’ 


LONGMANS, London; SCRIBNERS, New York, 
and ali Booksellers. 


In Sweden and Norway a legal marriage 
is not allowed to be solemnized till both 
parties produce certificates attesting that 
they bear genuine vaccination marks. 


Just - Published —Reprint 1898 


AN INDEX TO THE OLD AND NEW OVER a million pawn tickets for sums 


TESTAMENTS. under 1o shillings are issued weekly in 


Intended to encourage the audible reading of these in- London. 
estimable writings, by designating those chapters con- | ——— 
taining expressions rather improper to be read in mixed 
companies. Price, 5 cents. 

By MARK COFFIN—1809. 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
Fir TEENTH AND Race Srreets, Puicapecenia, Pa. 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


FORTHCOMING EVENTS IN THE 
SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 
GENESEE YEARLY MEETING, Farmington, 

N. Y., 6th month 13. 
General Conference: 


Educational, 
Richmond, 


OHIO YEARLY MEETING, Mt. 
O., 8th month 29. 


ILLINOIS YEARLY MEETING, Mt. Palatine, 
Ill., 9th month 12. 

INDIANA YEARLY MEETING, Waynesville, 
Ohio, 9th month 26. 


First-day Schools, 
Philanthropic, Religious, 
Ind., 8th month 22 to 26. 


First Lessons 1n THE Hesrew Propnuets. 
ward Grubb, M. A. Price 50 cents. 
cents. 


By Ed- 
Mailed, 55 


y 
Tue Quaker Ipear. Sy Francis Frith. Pleasant, 
cents. Paper, 35 cents. 
postage. 
Tue Quakers. By F. Storrs Turner. 
15 cents extra for postage. 


Cloth, 60 
5 cents extra on each for 


Price, $1.75, 
Quaker Pictures. Two volumes. By W. Whitten. 


Price $2.00. 20 cents extra for postage. 


Frienps’ BioGRAPHICAL Serigs, comprising Elizabeth 
Fry, John G. Whittier, William Allen, John Bright, 
Peter Bidford, and Daniel Wheeler. Paper, each 27 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING, Park Av., 
cents. 3 cents extra by mail. 


Baltimore, 1oth month 31. 


The above books are published in London, 
England, and with other English 
publications are for sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


S. W. Cor. 15th and Kace Sts., Philad’a. 


HOW TO BUILD A 
SILO 
ASK 
E. F. Schlichter, 


321 Vine Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


Undertaker 
and Embalmer, 


1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. ¢ 
Telephone 66-90-A. 


Nature’s 
Remedy 


For the cure of all chronic and acute 
diseases, a life-giving principle free 
from all drugs. Asthma, bronchitis, 
catarrh, consumption, headache, neu- 
. 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 


UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 


ESTABLISHED 1860. 
TELEPHONE 5807. 
Jo. 13813 Vine Street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Ellwood Heacock. 


ralgia, rheumatism, nervous prostra- 
tion, and general debility cured by 
inhaling 


Compound 
Oxyqen 


? 


Our home treatment, which contains 


two months’ supply of Seen 


Oxygen, inhaling apparatus; full di- 
rections sent to any part of the coun- 
try. This includes medical advice 
during treatment. Pamphlet with ad- 
Ir de- ee evO 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Philad’a. 


vice to the sick, home treatment, and 
testimonials free. 

Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 


DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, 


1529 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


‘Men’ s and Boys’ 
Summer Clothing. 


Perfect fitting and 
finely Suits 
at lower prices than 
ever, and with points 


tailored 


of excellence found in 

few stocks of ready- 

to-wear in this city. 

Men’s Dressy Blue 
and Black Serge 
Suits, wire woven, 
latest cut, $12.00. 

Men's Fine Black Di- 
agonal Suits, $12.50 
Coats and Vests, 
$8.50. 

Just 130 Men's All-wool Sack Suits, in 
neat colorings and Cheviots, reduced to 
$5.50. 

Men's and Youth's Trousers, fashionably 
cut, in many patterns, all sizes, $2.75. 

Men's Fine Mohair Coats, in gray, brown, 
and tan, extra value, $1.50. 

Men's and Boys’ Thin Seersucker Coats, 
all sizes, 38 cents. 

Young Men's Half-lined Sack Suits, 
row cut trousers, all colors, $7.50. 

Youths’ Fine White Pique 

pearl buttons, extra quality, 


nar- 


Men’s and 
Vests, 
$1.50. 

Boys’ White Serge Sailor Suits, 
very handsome, $5.50. 

Boys’ Serge Sailor Suits, 
brown, prettily braided, 


3 to 9g, 

im gray and 

$3.75. 

Boys’ Double-breasted Jacket Suits, 7 
16, with double seats .95. 

Boys’ Wash Sailor Suits, 3 
White Duck, $2.50. 
50 cents. 


to 
<2 


’ ve 


to 10, in 
Washable pants, 


Boys’ Woolen Knee Pants, in light-weight 
fabrics, 3 to 16, 75 cents. 
Boys’ Colored Wash Blouses, 
pretty patterns, 75 cents. 


all sizes, in 


Mail orders receive prompt and accurate 
attention. 


Address Orders “‘ Department C.”’ 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Lamps 


You need them for your 
country home. 


You want good, safe lamps, and securely 
put up. We make no charge for this. 
Avail yourselves of our experience. 


A. J. Weidener, 


36 S. Second Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


The Royal és the highest grade baking powder 
known. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


po 


Absolutely Pure 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


® 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


EASTERN NEBRASKA INVESTMENTS. 


Long or Short Time. 
Netting 6 per ct. Interest. With Perfect Security. 
Collection of interest and principal attended to without 
cost to investor. 4 orrespondenc e invited. 


BANK OF MUNROE, Munroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Joszern Weasrter, Wa. Wesster, 
President. Cashier. 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 





Loans negotiated on Real Estate. Interest allowed on 


dep sits 


PHILADELPHIA. & READING RAILWAY, 


ANTHRACITE COAL, NO SMOKE, 
NO CINDERS. 


HEAVY 


DOUBLE TRACKED, 
STEEL RAILS. 
BALLASTED. 


Royal Blue Line to New York, | 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 
IN THE WORLD. 


Reading Route to 
READING, 


Scenic 
HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 
BURG, 


CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 


STONE | 





| 
| 
| 
| 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA. 


Royal Reading Route tq 
ATLANTIC CITY. CH 
SAFETY 


AND COMFORT. AND 


SPEED 


| 


THE GUARDIAN TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO. 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. 
tor, Administrator, Trustee (executing Trusts of every kind), Receiver, Guardian, etc. 
or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


Acts as Exvecu 
Interests 


President, 


Vice-Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Epwarp STas_er, Jr. 


Danret Mitver and Jonatuan K. Taytor. Wiriram M., Byrn. 


(Wm. H. Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John L. Blake, 
{ Francis A. White, Matt C. Fenton, Basel B. Gordon. 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary, 
ASA 8. WING; M of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOKE ; Trust Officer, 

J}. ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 

Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DESIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
actual Net Cost. It is PURELY MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS, and a SuR- 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Vice-President, 


GEORGE K. JOHNSON. 
CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


tHE GIR A R D SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
marron TRUST CO. 


ANNUITY, AND 
SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT, 
CARES FOR REAL ESTATE. 


Executive Committee: 





President, 


Secretary and Treasurer, 
HARRY F. WEST, 


HENRY C. BROWN. 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS. 


OFFICERS: 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
N. B. CRENSHAW, Real Estate Officer. 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. NEWBOLD ELY, Treas. and Sec’y 
EDW. SYDENHAM PAGE, Ass’t Sec’y. A. A. JACKSON, Ass’t to Pres. and Vice-Pres, 
CHARLES JAMES RHOADS, Ass’t Treas. WM. E. AUMONT, Manager Trust Dept. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS : 
Wictitam H, Jenks, 
GeorGce Tucker Bisenam, 


Errincuam B. Morris, 

— A. Brown, Jr., 

3enyjamin W. Ricwarps, Wiruiam H. Gaw, 

Joun B. Garrett, Francis I. Gowen, 
Pemberton S. Hutcuinson, 


Gro. H. McFappen, 
Henry TATNALL, 
Isaac H, CLorutiser, 
Joun C. Sims, 
Jostan M. Bacon. 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


-FRINDS’TRAGTS AND PAAPHLETS 


OP RECENT PUBLICATION. 
Tue Meetinc ror Worsuie. By Howard M. Jenkins. 
Small pamphlet. 12pp. Single copies, 3 cents; 50 
copies, 75 cents; 100 copies, $1.00. By mail at these 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 


4° | (P. & R. R. R.) 


( By mail, 12 cents; 5 copies, 50 cents. ) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


AND FREE BURNING 
kins. (Chicago Congress Paper, 1893.) 24 pp. 3 Lemon C O A . 


cents; 50 copies, 75 cents; 200 copies, $1.00, By mail Telephone Connection. 
at these prices. . - ere s 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER ASSOCIATION, 
Limited, 
921 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


pric es. 


Quakerism: Its Beviers anp Messaces. By William 
Edward Turner : Editor of the British Friend.) 
pP- 


ro cents. 


Reticious Views or Frienps. By Howard M. Jen- 


Our prices are the lowest, our 


’ 
Hanscoms * variety the most complete, and 


quality as near perfect as can be had. Shall we mail you 
a price catalogue for comparison ? 
No liquors or other offensive goods or methods 


resorted to. 
1311 Market Street. 


NEWMAN’S 
ART STORE 


806 Market St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. is 


Mirrors, Pictures, Frames, | 
Frames Regilded, 
Pictures Restored. 


GEORGE B. COCK, 
om aR eneerepier, 
z Miibad Street, Philadelphia. 


Residence, 210 W. Coulter St, 
1-42-25-D. 





